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The hash of confusion and 
contradiction that passes 
for a national television policy 
in Canada was made even 
more unappetizing by the 
Governors of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation 
after their recent hearings in 
Winnipeg. Chairman David- 
-on Dunton and his colleagues 
have spoken with fervor and 
lrequeney on the aims and 
principles of the CBC. but 
the recommendations — they 
made following the session in 
Winnipeg confirm the opinion 
that there is little relation 
between what they say and 
what they do, and that in 
ruth there is no policy but 
nly a strangely elastic set of 
ules which can be stretched 
r snapped according to the 
hims of whoever actually 
mtrols the activities of the 
BC. 
The principles embodied in 
ie regulations of the CBC 
rbid the ownership or man- 
vement of more than one TV 
‘ation by one man or one set 
{ interests, the Governors 
iv. Consequently, they re- 
ected some applications for 
\ licences submitted by 
cople who already had inter- 
sts in various proposed out- 
‘ts. But they did not frown 
all such applications. They 
ecommended that Central 
mtario Television, which is 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
ned by Famous Players Cana- 
poration Ltd., be licensed to 
id operate a television station 
hener, and they conveniently 
d off the fact that Famous 
Canadian Corporation has a 
re in the TV station licensed 
ebec City by saying that the 
yutlet “would operate chiefly 
ch.” Then they compounded 
yn by turning down,an appli- 
»y the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, 

newspaper, because the Sif- 
tt only control the station 
for Regina but also have a 
able interest in the one be- 
t in Hamilton, Ontario. 

kind of low-grade comedy is 

Dunton and his Governors 
ave us believe, apparently, 
ebec is not part of Canada at 
a sort of foreign dependency 

y attached to Canada and not 

to. “national policy.” And 

suld have us believe that, as 

le rest of the country is con- 

a business operation cannot 

rolled by any person or agency 
owning an interest of only a third or 
so in it. The Governors, it seems, 
subscribe to the theory that it is pos- 
sible to be just a tiny bit pregnant 
with nothing much more _ serious 
happening. 

M Dunton and_ his 
must explain what they are up to. 
And while they are preparing this 
explanation of the inexplicable, they 
might tell us what has happened to 


colleagues 


the CBC’s great aim of developing 
Canadian culture and keeping the 
pure Canadian air free from the con- 
taminating influences seeping in from 
the United States. Famous Plavers 
Canadian Corporation is controlled by 
Paramount Pictures Inc. Is Mr. Dun- 
ton not disturbed by the possible in- 
fluence of this American company 
on Canadian culture? This question, 
however, may already have been an- 
swered in part by the CBC’s station 
CBLI in Toronto, which seems to 
have embarked on a campaign of fight- 
ing fire with fire: trying to increase 
its t proportion of the Toronto 
TV audience (which now preters Am- 
erican stations, four to one) by im- 
porti American programs holus 
bolus 

We do not think Mr. Dunton, as 
chairn.an of the Board, needs to jus- 
tify ¢ recommending of two TV 
outle:. to the one business concern: 
indees he would do well to recom- 
meni ihe abandonment of the silly 
CBC ‘ulation which forbids extend- 
ed o vership and Operation of pri- 
vate \-tworks. But Mr. Dunton cer- 
tainly must justify the approval of 
exten. -d ownership in some cases but 
not | thers, 


O} nhappy Mr. Dunton. 


Bs 
Birt lay Present 


\ANDER YOUNG JACKSON had 
got back from a sketching 
Juebec when we climbed the 
teps to his third-floor studio 
to to talk about the forth- 
xhibition of his paintings. He 
ig out of the ceiling-high win- 
the trees parading their Fall 
1 the Rosedale Valley below. 
en’t been long in this particu- 
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lar studio,” he said, “and I like the 
view. I used to be on the other side. 
but when they started to build the 
subway through the valley it looked as 
though it was going to be noisy, so I 
was happy to move in here when it 
fell vacant. It makes the third studio 
I’ve occupied in this house. The first 
one I shared with Tom Thomson. 
when the building was first erected in 
January, 1914. I had been feeling a 
bit depressed about that time and I 
was considering moving to the United 
States, but the late Dr. Jim McCallum 
stopped me. ‘What are we going to do 
if all you youngsters leave Canada? 
he said. Then he offered to pay my 
expenses for a year if I staved, and 
of course I did. But later war broke 
out and I got restless. I went off and 
joined the infantry. I served in Europe, 
did a few paintings of battle scenes. 
officially commissioned — | think 
they're in the National Gallery now.” 


Those early years were difficult 


“They're symbolic of their age,” Mr. 
Jackson said. “Their work is exciting 
because they are excited. They're keen 
on experimentation, not only in writ- 
ing and painting but in everything.” 
The A. Y. Jackson’ exhibition. 
which opens in the Toronto Art Gal- 
lery this week, includes just over 100 
of his works. ranging from his early 
days to canvases finished only this 
summer. 
day present—he celebrated his 7Ist 
birthday earlier this month. “I’m look- 
ing forward to the show very much,” 
“I shall be able to have an- 


It comes almost as a birth- 


he said. 
other look at works I haven't seen 
myself for 30 vears or so.” 


The Open Fireplace 


iS THIS IS the time of year when 

people in the more temperate 
parts of the country talk about the 
open fireplace in terms as glowing as 


the ruddy embers in the grate. We 


Y. JACKSON: “They would call us old-hat.” 


ones. “The turning point probably 
came as a result of the Wembley exhi- 
bition in 1924,” he said. “Our group 
(the Group of Seven) sent a lot of 
stuff over and it was received with a 
great deal of excitement. In fact, it 
was the first time that any Canadian 
art had caused excitement, and most 
papers over here reprinted an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch quoting the re- 
views. The die-hards didn’t like that a 
bit, and some of them even resigned 
from the Academy here when our 
work was accepted. We painted rocks 
and muskeg and things that were sup- 
posed to be unpaintable, and some 
people always resent change. Now, | 
think, the young men would call us 
old-hat.” 

After the Group of Seven came the 


Impressionists to startle tradition. 


will concede the poetic qualities of 
an open fire, but with a reservation: 
it pleases the eye and warms the mind 
only as long as there is a_ prosaic 
furnace to look after the job of heat- 
ing the body. Otherwise, the open 
fireplace is a dishonest thing, which 
makes a great show of giving comfort 
but lacks the means of backing up 


its boast 


Prophets of Doom 


KY WE'VE BEEN hearing a lot of talk 


recently about the danger of 
North Americans talking themselves 
into a depression. There are plenty 
of signs that the boom will slow up 
to catch its breath during the months 
ahead, and that there will be more 


competition to slim down the bulging 


business waistline; the fear is that 
too many people will convince them- 
selves that it’s not a healthy diet but 
an enforced famine, and so bring 
about a sort of economic hypochon- 
dria. 

Well. we've been hearing some 
pretty gloomy predictions for quite a 
while now. Indeed, we had barely 
got back to this country eight years 
ago when we were assured by a very 
Knowing economist that, with the war 
over and done with, a depression was 
“Hold off buving.” he 
said, “because prices are going down, 
way down.” The memory of that 
wistful bit of advice has come back 


inevitable. 


many times since, because the same 
theory 
about this time until it has become a 
regular autumn dirge. 


There is some reason, then. if we 


keeps popping up each year 


refuse to get into much of a tizzy 
about the danger of North America 
talking itself into a slump. The peo- 
ple who make things, and sell them 
and buy them, have insisted on ig- 
noring the prophets of doom. who 
have found their only receptive audi- 
ence among the politicians, a notori- 
ously jittery breed. In the early post- 
legislators 


he pro- 


War Vears at least. the 
were frightened enough by t 
phets to adopt economic 


which, coming on top of a flood of 


policies 


consumer demand which had _ been 
dammed by war, washed up a fine 
tangle of inflation. 


Nil Nisit Bonum 


= _ ship stifled in one place than it 
reveals itself in another, and with 


Ga NO SOONER is the urge for censor- 


each reappearance it seems to get 
more insidious, more dangerous. 
Now it has cropped up in Luton, Eng- 
land, where the town council has ap- 
pointed a censor of epitaphs. Here 
is a challenge which every free man 
must face, an attack on liberty he 
raust repulse before it gets properly 
started. If Luton gets away with it, 
there is no telling how many other 
regulation-crazed officials will seize on 
this new effrontery. They can tell us 
where, how and what we will drink, 
what we must listen to, and how 
we will spend a very large part of our 
monev: but we must never let them 
force us to lie, once we have achieved 
the final freedom of death. under 
nothing but officially-approved plati- 
tudes. 

Luton town council may well be 
guilty of violating several freedoms, 
including that of the press. The writ- 
ing of England more 
than any other country, has been a 
torm of literary 


epitaphs, in 
highly developed 
achievement. It would be a short step 
tor a censor trom a gravestone to a 
printed page Then what of truth and 
wit and duty? A censor might read 
oblique disapproval ot military or- 
ders in “Stranger, bear this message 
to the Spartans, that we lie here 
obedient to their laws”; or frown on 
the bluff honestv of “This is the tomb 
of Callimachus that thou art passing; 


he could sing well, and laugh well at 


the right time over the wine”; or lay 

a heavy hand on the 

“Excuse my dust.” 
Must rascals be torever saints on 


have appropriated 


light less of 


stone once they 
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tor themselves their final plot ot 
Far better that we leave the 





ground? 


way open for a more truthful recol- 
ection “Here Huntingdon’s ashes 
long have lain, Whose loss is our 


gain, For while he exercised 
powers, Whatever he 


No man should 


eternal 
all his 
the loss was ours.” 
deny us our right to make our own 
self-assessment for curious generations 
to come: “Here fortune 
never favored, He grew no wiser from 
the past; But eer with 
abored And still contended to the last.” 
And survivors should be permitted to 
give honest expression to their sorrow: 
‘Ci-git ma femme. Ah! Quelle est 
yen pour son repos et pour le mien.” 

What is needed is not censorship 
of epitaphs but a more lively promo- 
tion of them. 
magination, they could provide a sort 


gained, 


rests one 


persey erance 


Used with grace and 


of running history of our times. “Here 
ie G. Whilliken’s friends, all five: he 
took them along when he learned to 
drive.” And to keep would-be cen- 
sors subdued, all municipal councils 
should learn by heart the tale of the 
incient Chinese scholar Wang Pen: 
having read all the inscriptions in vari- 
ous cemeteries, Wang Pen suggested 
to his Emperor that the living be 
killed and the dead resurrected. 


No Reply 


2 THE OTHER Friday we happened 
to hear a radio announcer get 
pretty excited about National Letter- 
writing Week. We had only a dav 
eft to do our dutv by NLWW. we 
learnt, and not wishing to be a spoil- 
letter 


In the course of a day we get through 


sport we sat down to write a 
fair amount of correspondence, but 
ifter all we're paid for that. and this 
special. Who 

greatest need of 
letter to brighten a 


should be something 
stood in the 


riendly, chatty 


stern and gloomy life? We _ finally 
picked on Mr. Malenkov, told him 
ibout all the goings-on in Canada 


nothing top-secret, of course) and to 

put the thing on a nice friendly basis, 
suggested that in his reply he tell us 
where he hid the body. So far we 
have had no reply Perhaps Mr. 
Malenkov missed hearing about Na- 
Letter-writing Week 


tional 


Vore Engineers 


& NEXT SPRING, graduates of en- 
gineering Courses in Quebec, On- 
British Columbia will be 
standard examination 
them to practise 


heir profession in anv one of the 


ario and 
ible to take a 
which will enable 


pro 


vinces, instead of going 
a new test if they move trom 
of us, it 


yne to anothe: lo most 


may seem to be a simple. logical step 
the engineers, but it has taken five 
ears to reach interprovincial agree- 
ment on the matter. One of the men 
prominent part in 
Thomas Med- 


directo! 


sho has had i 
ringing it about is Col 
executive 


the Association of Professional 


and, 45-year-old 


Engineers of Ontario 





We tound Col. Medland, a bluff. 
broad-shouldered man, in the second- 
floor office of the Association’s head- 
quarters in Toronto—in a_ turreted 
building decorated inside with breezy 
landscapes painted mostly by mem- 
bers of the Association. He was 
ploughing through a pile of letters 
from engineers in other countries w ho 
wanted to know if their qualifications 
were enough to enable them to prac- 
tise in Canada. 

“There have been a good many 
queries from_ the United States in 
recent vears,” he said. “All part of 
the boom, I suppose. And there will 
always be engineers who are quick to 
jump at Opportunities and go nipping 
off to wherever there’s interesting 
work to be done. There will always 
be jobs for them, too. Actually, the 
roving instinct seems to have dimin- 


ished to a certain extent in recent 
vears—or so it seems to me. Engi- 


neers get married and so on, and I 


view and train for a career, not just 
a job. 

Col. Medland produced impressive 
evidence of the opportunities in On- 
tario alone, noting in passing that this 
province harbors nearly two-thirds of 
Canada’s 22,000 professional engi- 
neers. When we left, we found we 
were unconsciously humming a_ re- 
frain we picked up in our military 
days, which extols the extraordinary 
toughness of “engineers with hairy 


ears and leather britches.” 


The Unknown Country 


3B A FRIEND ef ours who lives in 
Stoke-on-Trent, England, decided 
the other day to come to Canada. He 
trotted down to the bank to make the 
necessary financial arrangements, and 
told the manager he was emigrating 
to British Columbia. He swears that 
the banker’s comment was, “British 
Columbia, hmmm. Linked up with 


a hehe 


Gilbert A. Milne 


COL. THOMAS MEDLAND: “There will always be jobs for them.” 


suppose there comes a time when they 
want to settle down like everybody 
else.” 

Col. Medland, who has never been 
an engineer himself (although his son, 
Thomas, 27, runs a small machine 
shop), took over his job with the On- 
tario Association in 1945. He served 
with the Royal Flying Corps in World 
War I, with the Canadian Army in 
World War II, and is chairman of 
the Ontario Canteen Fund and the 
Soldiers’ Aid Commission. He pre- 
ferred to talk about his engineers, 
however. 

“We have a busy program,” he 
said. “We're preparing a_ booklet 
right now outlining some of the ad- 
vantages of the profession, and it will 
be sent to every high school in this 
province. We've got the nucleus of a 
roster of speakers who will be willing 
more information 
We're putting a 


to give inquirers 
about the profession 
good deal of energy into this, because 
these days youngsters tend to take the 
well-paying jobs they can get without 
any particular training. We're anxious 


to persuade them to take the longer 


Canada, isn’t it? Got a common fron- 
tier, and I think things must be good 
in Canada. I keep noticing in the 
Financial Times that the big London 
finance houses are always asking for 
Treasury permission to invest in Can- 
ada.” Our friend says he assured the 
banker that Canada was getting along 
tolerably well, and adds this comment: 
“As long as the British papers do not 
rate things like the oil pipelines as 
newsworthy, and the BBC dare not 
mention Kitimat for fear of being ac- 
cused of advertising private enterprise, 
the man-in-the-street here will never 
learn much about Canada.” 


Atomic Blabbermouths 


@ WHEN NEWSPAPERS in the United 

States and Canada urged that 
North Americans be given more in- 
formation about the atomic weapons 
that could blow them to smithereens, 
nobody expected that officials in Wash- 
ington would suddenly go about mak- 
ing all sorts of contradictory state- 
ments. Yet that is what happened, 
until President Eisenhower, miffed by 








the hilarious performance of what one 
writer described as “the atomic blab. 
bermouths”, passed the word tlong 
that in future all official statement 
about atomic weapons must co: form 
to the decisions of the National Secyr. 
ity Council or be cleared throuch the 
White House. And a good thine too, 
People could get pretty bemus.d hy 
such statements as these:, 

Charles E. Wilson, Secretary ©: De. 
fence: “The Soviet Union has a 4ydro. 
gen bomb.” 

Val Peterson, Civil Defenc. Ag. 
ministrator: “The Soviet Unio. has 
not got the hydrogen bomb. Al! jt has 
is a thermonuclear device.” 

Arthur S. Flemming, head .f the 
Office of Defence Mobilization “So. 
viet Russia is capable of delivering the 
most destructive weapon ever cevised 
by man on chosen targets in the 
United States.” 

Secretary Wilson: “It will be three 
years, maybe more, before the Rus. 
sians have enough hydrogen »ombs 
and the planes to deliver them in an 
atomic war against the United States, 

The grim men in the Kremlin must 
get a big kick out of such goings-on 
They know well enough how such on- 
again off-again talk can breed the con 
fusion and uncertainty which one da\ 
will grow into fear. It would be wis: 
for the rest of us to assume that Rus- 
sia has got the hydrogen bomb and 
knows how to use it, and that the 
Communists, however ugly their doc 
trine and loutish their conduct, are 
not complete fools. Better for our own 
security and strength of purpose tha! 
we credit them with a little mor 
strength than they really have than 
that we live in foolish hope that thes 
will never be strong enough to make 
war on us. 


The Astounding Turkeys 


ii OUR COLLEAGUES who survey the 
Social Scene have reported that 
this Thanksgiving looked like a record- 
breaker in every way. The footbal 
games, the turkeys, the pumpkin pies 
and the harvest-homes were the big: 
gest and sometimes the best yet. As « 
sort of postscript, one of them added 
“When I bought my bird, the lady wh 
served me sighed, ‘It’s simply astound: 
ing the number of turkeys wot | ve slid 
acrost this counter this mornin. |” 


{ Switch by Peron 


i PRESIDENT PERON of Argentina 
who has toiled diligently fo: years 
to create a Latin American bloc oppos 


ed to the United States, seems 10 have 


had a change of heart. In a_ speech 
made during a visit to Paraguay te 
if oth 


other day, he had a_ vision tne 
Americas, from North Pole to Sout 
as “one great homeland” inhab ‘ed > 
“friendly peoples associated t. gethe! 
in an intangible sovereignty.” | 
his conversion to sweetness an ! light 
has something to do with his ned 
the foreign investments which ¢ 
his nation from the bankruptcy & 
which his policies have led it. !n an 
case, if he wants us to get ¢ 
with him, he must first restore to 
gentina the freedom of inform 
took away; friendliness doesn 
som along a wall of censorsh 
the soil of enslaved opinion. 
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Sach: | Cow ? 


evr ‘ONE is bored by the endless 
talk ie United Nations, but at the 
> everyone shudders in holy 


same € 

horré any suggestion that the ex- 
pensii and time-wasting UN _ be 
jbolis’ d. Apparently people want it 
to exis’ but are not prepared to read 
about pay any attention to it, and 
n fac: do anything to keep it from 
being ‘orgotten. What all this means 
is that ‘he UN is probably the fattest 
sacre »w of our times. 


The ideal of the UN cannot be 
attack it is something the world 
needs ond ultimately must achieve. 


But to call the present attempt “The 
United Nations” is, of course, absurd. 
It is merely another arena for power 


politicians to play their games with 
more oom for manoeuvre. I suggest 
that progress towards world peace is 
being delayed rather than speeded by 
the UN: that the world should go back 
to its pre-UN system of treaties; and 
that efforts to re-form an_ interna- 
tiona! Parliament be held off until the 
statesmen have had a good long cool- 
ng-ofl yeriod. 

Winnipeg WILSON B. FARRELI 


Italy's Friendship 


IN REVIEWING Italian Foreign Rela- 
tions in the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Prime Minister Giuseppe Pella 
expressed himself as follows with re- 

gard to Canada: 

“Our relations with Canada are 
excellent and based on a solid and 
cloudless friendship. In the questions 
which are particularly near to the 
heart of our people, our Canadian 
ive shown understanding and 
he Italian Government hopes 
le soon to reciprocate to the 
Right Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, Prime 
Minister of Canada, the cordial wel- 
come extended tn 1951 by the Gov- 
ernn and people of Canada to 
Prime Minister De Gasperi” 





Tor GERARDO ZAMPAGLIONE 
Vice Consul of Italy 


Veluncholy Case 


MA OF YOUR READERS will de- 
plore deep-rooted prejudices evi- 
dent wo letters under the heading 
Peoy r Canada (Sept. 12). May | 
make | few comments on each? | 

Ne F. X. Charron is definitely 
confi about the whole problem 
Of ir auon or he would not cast 
Aspe » against the Ukrainians, the 
Yerbs snd the Poles, most of whom 
have ide good in Canada. Does 
not \riter know that the Ukrain- 
ans lived in Canada for well 
Ove! ‘ears, that they have con- 
tribut nuch to the land of their 
adopt both economically and cul- 

oe tural nd that they have become 
ene © “he largest nationality groups 
In th untry? While making a sur- 
vey Western Canada I saw vast 
tracts rairie land which had been 


ed from a wilderness into a 
econd to none in the world, 
the toil of three generations 
lans. Does not their record 
em to the respect and ap- 


ta ; — 
Precia of all Canadians? All three 


SfOups mentioned by Mr. Charron 
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have fought side by side with their 
fellow-Canadians for Canada . . 

My comment on Philip Camp's 
letter may be summed up in his own 
sorry phrase—* a sickening spectacle”! 
It is true, the task of integration is a 
tremendous one and challenging in 
the extreme. In recent years a ‘con- 
siderable amount of intelligent assis- 
tance has been given to refugees, 
D.P.’s and other newcomers because 
of their importunity. But if the ever- 
increasing needs are to be adequately 
met, still better things must be planned 
by the Government, the churches, the 
schools, the welfare organizations— 
both Canadian interested ethnic 
groups. Our schools demonstrate the 
ease with which many newcomers ac- 
quire English, e.g., six students of 
European origin topped all pupils 
the Spring examinations of a col- 
legiate institute in North Toronto. 
Many of the more recently-arrived 
immigrants from such countries as 
Latvia, Estonia, Holland and Lithu- 
ania, far from being ignorant, ill man- 
nered and dirty, are graduates of col- 
leges . . . The greatest obstacles to 
happy integration are the wretched 
prejudices and unfortunate attitudes 
at times expressed by some disgrun- 
tled Canadians . 

KaTE A. FOosTER 
President, Toronto Council of 
Toronto Friendship. 

THOUGH ONE is forced all too fre- 
quently to lament the pedestrian 
mindedness of many people, one is 
rarely called upon to mourn the exist- 
ence of such a melancholy case of 
small town bigotry as that of Philip 
Camp on immigration (SATURDAY 
NiGut “Letter”, Sept. 12). A veritable 
elegy of ignorance! 

No mere acolyte of absurdity is 
Mr. Camp, to whom all the lessons of 
history are meaningless. Incredibly 
enough, he has yet to see the impor- 
tance of immigration to a country 
which is gradually pricing itself out of 
world markets. Nor is he aware of the 
manpower famine which dogs the 
General Staff. “Enough people in the 
country now to live prosperously and 
decently for any number of years” in- 
deed! How many years? 

RoBERT S. JOHNSTON 
Newtonbrook, Ont. 


Grammarian 


BEING OUT of touch now with the 
teaching world, | had not heard ot 
Mr. Will Hankinson (SATURDAY 
NiGuT, Sept. 26) as the authority on 
grammar which he evidently considers 
himself to be. That being the case, it 
is bewildering when he endorses a 
sentence in which an adjective is used 
to modify a verb. 

In its editorial on the Coronation, 
the New York Times said: “The 
Archbishop of Canterbury showed us 
how beautiful the English language 
can be, when it is spoken by someone 


who understands it, and loves it.” 
That is the language Canada has in- 
herited. May her teachers guard it 
well, and try to avoid having it pol- 
luted by ugly, sloppy speech . 

Halifax M. LEE 


The Quebec Vote 


I WAS VERY much surprised at some 
of the remarks of Hugh MacLennan 
in your issue of September Sth. He 
says, “the Federal Conservatives rode 
roughshod over French Canada in the 
First World War” and “all through 
the Second World War they were will- 
ing to split the country in two.” He, 
of course, was referring to the Con- 
scription issue... 

Quebec has never forgiven the Con- 
servatives for their stand on Conscrip- 
tion in the First and Second World 
Wars and in each election the voters 
of that province are warned that if 
the Conservatives are returned to 
power they will do something equally 
dreadful. That means that one of the 
two dominant races in Canada votes 
almos! solidly for one party. There 
can never be a united Canada as long 
as this condition exists and unfor- 
tunately the leaders of the Liberal 
Party do nothing to correct this situa- 
tion. One of the chief reasons the 
Liberals obtain a majority in the 
English-speaking provinces is that 
Liberal candidates openly boast that 
their party can depend on an almost 
solid Quebec vote and consequently 
no cther party has a chance to form 
a gevernment; hence many thousands 
of voters swing to what they think 
will be the winning side. If the pre- 
sent condition continues, one wonders 
if mn the future some party may not 
arise which will conduct an anti- 
French campaign. Heaven forbid this 
should happen but advocates of unity 
should seriously consider the possi- 
bility. 

North Vancouver, BC J. B. DELONG 


Corrective Measures 


IT SEEMS to me rather illogical that 
so many readers should have com- 
mented on the question of divorce, 
in general terms, without offering 
some specific suggestions as to a solu- 
tion or remedy... 

As to corrective measures, I would 
propose these: 

1. That schools, churches or social 
clubs undertake a very caretul pro- 
gram of educating our youth in the 
Varlous aspects of marriz ige, trom the 
emotional, psychological and sexual 
points of view 

2. That a minimum age limit be 
set for marriage. 

3. That a competent authority ap- 
prove the marriage licence, after due 
interview with the two parties. 

4+. That a minimum period of time 
be set between the declaration of in- 
tention and the actual marriage. 

That a competent authority ex- 


amine grounds for divorce and allow 
a cooling off or re-adjustment period 
between the declaration of intention 
and the actual divorce. 

6. That when a divorce is necessary. 
it be granted with the least possible 
fuss and inconvenience. 

Ottawa CosTa KANELLAKOS 


Propaganda and Art 


MR. GOODRIDGE MACDONALD asks if 
art can be produced for the sake of 
ethical or political principles. In other 
words, I suppose, can propaganda— 
in its root sense—be art? 

George Jean Nathan, a brilliant 
critic who has never shown any sign 
of personal interest in politics, wrote 
once that a propaganda play could 
well be a great play, and gave 
Euripides’ The Trojan Women as an 
example. 

I can think of many other great 
or good plays more recent, such as 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, Shaw’s Back to Methu- 
selah, Thurber’s and Nugent’s The 
Male Animal, Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible. The aim of the latter two, 
for instance, is at least in part to 
present a vigorous dramatic argument 
for freedom of thought and speech 
To me and to most critics they are 
none the less art for that. And with- 
out freedom of thought and speech art 
would languish, as it does in the 
Soviet Union today. 

To me, art is at its greatest and 
noblest when. it is saying something 
fresh and stirring and important to 
our lives. To others, that is not so 
But in both cases it is the way it is 
shaped or misshaped, not its content. 
which makes it art. 

Ottawa PauL A. GARDNER 


A Word for Omar 


IN YouR Backward Glance (Sept 
26), do you not underrate Fitzger- 
ald’s translation of the Rubaiyat? 

If Andrew Lang (of all critics) could 
affirm that its popularity became a 
sort of badge of literary snobbery 
(which may have been true in some 
cases), it was not his real opinion of 
the verses you deplore. See his Let- 
ters to Dead Authors, page 127, and 
read his delightful 18 stanzas, in 
Omar’s own character, one of which 
was in part, 
He knew the secret: we have none 
that knows, 
No man so sure as Omar once was 
Sure. 

. Perhaps for once a real sermon, 
with rich poetry and easy sense. 
reached multitudes of the common 
mind—the “half literate.” 

Guelph, Ont REUBEN BUTCHART 


The Field Reversed 


HAVING RECENTLY completed and 
mounted a piece of (needlepoint) 
tapestry, containing the Ontario and 
Quebec coat-of-arms, I received quite 
«a shock when I read the statement to 
the effect that Quebec “has gold maple 
leaves on a green field and Ontario 
has green leaves on gold.” | scurried 
to consult my authorities and was re- 
lieved to find that the exact opposite 
is the case, and my tapestry isn’t at 


fault. 
Whithy, Ont. CONSTANCE K. SISSONS 
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/raditional Challenge 


for the U.S. Courts 


By \IAN FREEDMAN 


) t DEATH Of Chief Justice Vin- 

and the appointment of Gov- 
ernor Warren of California as his suc- 
cessor has once again brought the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
into centre of public attention. No 
othe bunal can rival its power or 
surpass its range of jurisdiction. 


Mr. [ruman appointed four men to 
the Court. His first choice was Mr. 
Justice Burton who replaced Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts on his retirement. Until 
the Warren appointment, Mr. Justice 
Burton was the only Republican mem- 
ber, but everyone recognized that it 
would be unwise to make him Chief 


Justice Mr. Vinson became Chief 
Justice in 1946, succeeding Harlan 
Fiske Stone, a jurist who belonged to 


the noble tradition of American law. 
Mr. Truman appointed Mr. Justice 
Clark and Mr. Justice Minton to fill 
the Rutledge and Murphy vacancies 
n 1949. Except for the Burton ap- 
none of the men chosen 
by Mr. Truman had the stature of his 


pointment, 


predecessor. 

It important to realize that the 
Supreme Court now works in dimin- 
shed vlory. The great days of Hughes 
nd Holmes. of Brandeis and Stone 
ind ( irdozo are gone. Chief Justice 
Vins wed his appointment less to 
his eminence than to his gifts 
for « liation. The decorum of the 
Cor d been darkened by a feud 
ret Mr. Justice Black and Mr. 
Just lackson. Nor was Mr. Justice 
Do without his moments of im- 
Date Other quarrels smouldered 

nple of justice. Chief Justice 
Vins ime to the Court to produce 
som ¢ more than reluctant har- 
mor om a team of difficult col- 
eag It is one measure of his 
ich ent that the Court during his 
ler ‘is unmarked by the bitterness 
ti vears. These differences, 
ippressed, still remain; and 
he a serious charge upon Chiet 
Just Varren’s ability. 

O President Eisenhower decided 
* f nd the present membership 
ttt rt, certain clear issues faced 

n ¢ pondered the choice of a 
hew { Justice. Governor Dewey 
never . interested. The two Cabinet 
Min Mr. Dulles and Mr. Brow- 
lel d have liked this crown to 
ther er, but not at this time. Re- 
Uren t this stage from the politi- 
cal arc. might have been taken as a 
~— lure. That shifted the choice, 
' the time being, to a number of 
Repu n judges now serving on the 
oes ourts. Two of them, Judge 
arker of the Court of Appeals in 
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North Carolina, and Chief Justice 
Vanderbilt of New Jersey had many 
claims which, on a purely legal test, 
surpassed those of Mr. Warren. But 
other facts counted against them. Two 
years ago Judge Parker cast the decid- 
ing vote in his court in favor of segre- 
gation. President Eisenhower could 
hardly agree with this decision; and 
the Parker appointment would have 
sent a wave of violent criticism against 
the White House. Chief Justice Van- 
derbilt has a penetrating mind but he 
is too closely identified with the tradi- 
tional outlook of Republican lawyers 
to satisfy President Eisenhower. The 
most famous of living American 
judges, Mr. Justice Learned Hand, 
could not be given the position be- 
cause of his advanced age. So the 
choice fell on Governor Warren. 

In Washington, students of the Court 
have a divided mind on the chances 
of success that await the Chief Justice. 
Some regret the fact that he comes to 


Miller Servr 


CHIEF JUSTICE. WARREN 


his new duties without previous expe- 
rience on the bench. Others say it Is 
much better to have an open-minded 
and generous-hearted man like Gover- 
nor Warren, with an ability to learn 
from experience, than a legal expert 
grown stiff in the worship of Republi- 
can dogma. Certainly there can be no 
doubt of the fund of goodwill and 
confidence which he inherits. His con- 
firmation by the Senate will be easily 
secured. 

President Eisenhower praised Gov 
ernor Warren for having social and 
political views which resemble his 


jegenns 





THE U.S. SUPREME COURT building at wliigen. 


own. Three times he was elected Gov- 
ernor of California even though there 
are more registered Democrats than 
Republicans in that state. Governor 
Warren shares President Eisenhower's 
views on the restraints which hedge 
the vast powers of the Presidency. For 
example, he was opposed tc President 
Truman’s seizure of the steel mills last 
year as a violation of the Constitution. 
He believes that the rights of the states 
were invaded during the Democratic 
era to increase the federal power. As 
one token of the new spirit he ap- 
plauds President Eisenhower's deci- 
sion to return the off-shore oil to the 
States. 

Governor Warren’s political career 
resis on his success while Attorney- 
General of California. During his ten 
years as Governor, he signed more 
than 10,000 bills, not one of which 
Was ever upset in the courts for con- 
st tutional reasons. He first made a 
national impact as a lawyer by the zeal 
and energy with which he opposed 
Fresident Roosevelt's plan in 1937 to 
reform the federal judiciary. 

By the wav. Mr. Justice Jackson 
has cause to remember that distant 
quarrel. As Solicitor-General he took 
perhaps the foremost part in urging 
Roosevelt's reforms upon a reluctant 
and ultimately hostile Congress. The 
memory of that controversy, if nothing 
else, served to disqualify Mr. Justice 
Jackson from promotion to the leader- 
ship of the Supreme Court. 

Long before he became a 
creative member of the Supreme 
Court and while he still was the glory 
of the Harvard Law School, Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter passed in review the 
have sat on the 


great 


various men who 
Supreme Court since John Jay became 
the first Chief Justice in 1789. He 
found a goodly number of intellec 
tual distinction but less than a half 
dozen really worthy of being called 
towering figures. He instanced Mar- 
shall, the creative statesman; Story, a 
scholar of vast learning: Taney who 
adapted the Constitution to the 
emerging forces of modern economic 


society; Holmes, the philosopher be- 
come king: and Brandeis, the master 
of fact as the basis of social insight 
On this shining list only two men- 
Marshall and Taney—were Chief 
Justices. It would be a reckless pro- 
phet who would predict that Chief 
Justice Warren would one day be 
found among these immortals. But he 
can give eminently useful service even 
if he misses this ultimate distinction 

For many vears the Supreme Court 
met in the old Senate chamber which 
once held the reverberating eloquence 
of Henry Clay and the massive 
wisdom of Daniel Webster. Now it 
meets in a marble palace that cost 
more than $9 million to build. “It’s 
the sort of grandeur,” a lawver once 
complained, “that a king might want 
who was afraid he didn’t look like a 
king at ail unless he had a crown.’ 
With even more mordant phrase Chiet 
Justice Stone described the ritual of 
the judges coming to their great bench 
like nine black beetles in the temple 
of Karnak. That temple, you will 
remember, was an extravagant symbol 
of Egyptian grandeur [he greatness 
of the Supreme Court consists not in 
its trappings of beauty nor svmbols 
of power but in the wisdom which 
glorifies a decree and makes justice 
the companion of mercy 

Among the things which Canadians 


often find it hard to understand, when 


they contemplate the history of the 
Supreme Court, 1s the respect which 
Americans show to dissenting opin 
ions. Even the present Chiet Justice 
of Canada, on one occasion, thought 
it expedient to criticize this tendency 
of the American Supreme Court to 
hand down decisions with a strong 
minority ranged against the majority 
He thought the authority of the Court 
would be enhanced if it could restrain 
this impulse to disagree. Very early in 
the Court’s history an attempt was 
made, under the splendid name ot 
Chief Justice Marshall, to achieve this 
uniformity. For a time he read all the 
judgments, even those with which he 


disagreed himself. Even his prestige, 


























































































































































however, proved unable to stay the 
current of dissent, which has since 
grown in volume and force. 

The prestige of a dissent on the 
Supreme Court can be measured by 
the description which confers upon 
these minority opinions concurrent 
jurisdiction over the future. “A dis- 
sent,” said Chief Justice Hughes, “‘is 
an appeal to the brooding spirit of the 
law, to the intelligence of a future 
day, when a later decision may possib- 
lv correct the error into which the 
dissenting judge believes the Court to 
have been betrayed. Nor is this appeal 
always in vain. In a number of cases 
dissenting opinions have in time be- 
come the law.” The tradition of dis- 
sent is too firmly rooted and enjoys 
too much respect, in the United States, 
if not in Canada, to be reversed or 
modified at this late hour. 

A problem which is far more in- 
teresting to a Canadian observer than 
the necessity of dissent is the ques- 
tion of how the Supreme Court 
achieved its great power of judicial 
review in a constitution which prides 
itself On maintaining an equipoise be- 
tween all its parts. Something must 
be wrong with the celebrated theory 
of checks and balances when a maijor- 


ity on the Court, in the early davs of 
the New Deal. could reverse many 
of the statutes which had enabled 


President Roosevelt, with the consent 
of Congress and the approval of the 
overwhelming majority of the nation, 
to fight the ‘depression by bold new 
measures. 

When Gladstone described the Am- 
erican constitution as “the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of 
man” he spoke as if this document had 
been being at one stroke 
by the aroused intelligence of the poli- 
tical convention. Gladstone would 
from that error, and 
misconceptions would have 
English-speaking 
if he had known more Ameri- 
ipproach 
that 
no express made for 
the powers later embraced by the 
Supreme Court. But the constitution 
embodies, in many of its essential pro- 
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provision 


} Was 


visions, principles and phrases 
to the 


State 


practices already familiar 
their var 
ters. In fact, the 
know it 


‘ricans 1n 1OUS 
is we 
little chance of 
it had 
ready 


not continued a 
domiciled on 
Now in those 


this 
State 
power of judicial review was a 
feature, and many 
that it 


the federal 


la 


perts say 


Same powers 
t 


vhen the national interest so de- 
nanded 

No conviction is deeper in my 
mind,” said Daniel Webster, * than that 
the maintenance of the judicial power 
and indispensable to the 
eovernment. The 
without it, would be no 
constitution—the 
ernment. By the 
of the case, the members of the Sup- 


reme Court become 


iS essential 
very being of this 
constitution 
government, no gov- 
absolute necessities 
judges of the ex- 

powers ey Well, 
Webster 


tent of constitutional 


what seemed so clear to 


stands hardly so plain on the pages 
of American history. It was left for 
Chief Justice Marshall to make this 
latent power of the constitution a liv- 
ing and perpetual force, and he did 
so as much by the reserve with which 
he applied the doctrine of judicial re- 
view in practice as by the intellectual 


vigor with which he defined this 
power as a matter of constitutional 
right. He shared the interpretation 


of the constitution associated with the 
name of Alexander Hamilton rather 
than with Thomas Jefferson: that is 
he believed more in federal power 
than in states rights; during the presi- 
dency of Jefferson he was often in 
conflict with the White House. But 
during his long tenure as Chief Jus- 
tice, which lasted more than thirty 
vears, he added so much power and 
prestige to the Court that it later, in 
other hands, could be used to set at 
naught the declared objectives of a 
President and the matured decisions 
of Congress. 

In fact, however, no act of Con- 
gress was invalidated until the Dred 
Scott case in 1857, one of the events 
which helped cause the Civil War. 
The Supreme Court, in its first sev- 
enty vears, set only two acts 
of Congress. In the next seventy it 
threw out fifty-eight statutes. Be- 


aside 


tween 1920-30 it set aside nineteen 
acts of Congress. Then, in three years, 
from 1933-36 when the battle with 


President Roosevelt was at its height, 
it invalidated twelve acts of Congress, 
some of them embodying the major 
purposes of the New Deal. 
President Roosevelt failed to reform 
the Court as he wished but it was 
soon possible, due to retirement and 
the changed views of two justices, to 
have opinions which no longer out- 
raged the nation’s sense of what was 
right and necessary. Since that con- 
troversy, the Supreme Court has of- 
ten had rule that Con- 
gress has exceeded its powers in pass- 
ing certain legislation but it has 
never abused its power of review and 
hence this disputed authority is no 
a subject of vehement debate. 
As everyone knows, one of the 
greatest tasks which will face the 
Supreme Court at this session will be 
the question of segregation. Under 
the guidance of Chief Justice Vinson, 
the Supreme Court avoided this issue 
while making many decisions which 
resulted in practical gains for Negroes. 
The Court ruled, for example, that it 
was necessary for southern states to 
provide facilities for colored students 
equal to those enjoyed by white 
students. Since it beyond the 
budget of many of these states to build 
separate but equal colleges for their 
Negro students, they were compelled 
at long last to admit colored students. 
But the ending of segregation will be 
a very different matter. Governor 
Byrnes and Governor Talmadge have 
warned that they will close the public 
schools of South Carolina and Georgia 
before they will admit colored students 
as of right to these institutions. This 
threat has echoes in other states. 
When Chief Justice Warren surveys 
the cases that face him this term, he 
will find no more exacting problem 


occasion to 


longer 


Was 


than this in terms of law, no more 
penetrating problem in terms of 
humanity. 





Cockles, Menhirs and Café Expres 


E AFTER A PROLONGED bout of 
staying in Canada, my informa- 
tion about the rest of the world 
rationed by the local press and the 


high cost of even a week-end in 
Seattle, 'd begun to accept, not too 


happily, the current notion that there 
are now only two worlds: the free 
twentieth-century Americanized one, 
and the chained twentieth-century 
Russianized one. A few months in 
western Europe have made me sus- 
pect that there are still some human 
pockets of resistance, where people 
are not at all sure how modern they 
want to be and are in the meantime 
quite determined to go on being them- 
selves. Now that I’m bedded down in 
a south Breton sardine harbor, I’m 
quite sure of this. 

The bed, I admit, is not one of 
those famous wall-cupboard affairs. 
encased in geometrically carved oak, 
in which Bretons used to sleep; those 
are all, so far as I can discover, with 
the spinning wheels, in museums or 
antique stores or providing local color 
in hotel lobbies. Nor is it a soft Cana- 
dian bed. It’s a lumpy object, vintage 
perhaps 1890, and it slumps on bare 
boards in a room not much bigger 
than itself, a shuttered cave hung with 
assorted patches of cracked wall- 
paper. There is, in addition, a chipped 
wash-bowl and cold-water pitcher, a 
few loose hooks and a clouded mir- 
ror. The uncertain toilet is down three 
dark flights and the bath is in the sea. 

I mention these details at the start 
because I don’t want anyone to think 
that the Breton’s compromise between 
a Celtic past and a possibly atomic 
future is always a beautiful and a 
comfortable one. But it’s an adjust- 
ment which I find gentle to the pocket- 
book and stiffening to the spirit. 


$ LA TRINITE-SUR-MER, my sardine 
port, for example. When I push 
back the creaky shutters of my pint- 
sized room, I look across a flagstone 
quai to an emerald harbor and a typi- 
cal Breton mélange of ships, fishing 
smacks with white hulls and orange 
sails; snarling outboard motorboats; 
yachts; and one far-off mysterious 
craft with a deep-blue sail, looking as 
if it might have been the one that 
carried Tristan to that second Iseult, 
Iseult of Brittany. 

And however lightless and steep my 
stairway, at the bottom is a friendly 
patron and a clean _ paper-covered 
table heaped with the un-American 
and un-Sovietized food of Brittany. 
For grand déjeuner there will be, 
start with, dew-fresh Cancalaise oys- 
ters and crisp shrimps, or half a crab 
and a bowl of steamed mussels—and 
don’t let any odd Canadian inhibition 
prevent you from sampling all of 
them or the raw cockles either. Then 
a whole butter-cooked sole or whiting. 
With these you should drink, for an 
extra twenty cents, a carafe of mus- 
cadet, dry and white, Brittany’s only 
wine, yet somehow exactly suited to 
its sea-foods. And after, because 
you’ve had only coffee and bread for 
breakfast four or five hours > 
you'll still be able to knock off < 
chop, festooned with young St. Malo 
potatoes, followed with a bit of salad, 





» touch of Camembert, and some j vesh 
Plougastel strawberries (big as p'ums 
but as savory as the little wild ones op 
the roadside). 

True, it’s now an hour and a half 
since you sat down, thg time is two 
in the afternoon, and you are of ‘ittle 
use for anything but that slantin: up. 
stairs bed. If you are a Breton, \ou'l 
consent to sleep the next hour : way, 
and go back to weeding cabbage-sized 
artichokes or hauling nets till rearl 
eight o’clock. Then you'll havi an. 
other meal as big and as long. and 
climb back into bed until six the next 
morning. But being a tourist you tn 
to battle out of torpor into the sun- 
shine or the moonlight by means of « 
café expres. 

The café expres is the mass-pro- 
ducing twentieth-century’s gift to the 
gastronomy of France. It is neither 
express nor, by North American 
standards, coffee, but it will wak« you 
up, even if only by enraging you. It 
is a lukewarm black fluid that filters, 
drop by bitter drop, into the bottom 
section of a complicated metal appa- 
ratus, a gleaming gadget which is pro- 
duced in astronomic quantities and 
possessed by even the smallest café 
in the remotest French village. In Brit. 
tany, however, it is tackled solely by 
tourists, the only clients willing t 
throw away half an hour’s good sleep- 
ing time waiting for the filter to drip 

Of course, if you want hot café au 
lait, a room-with-bath and a Cosmo- 
politan Atmosphere, you have only to 
shift a couple of miles to one of the 
hotels on the white sands of Carnac 
Plage, which is almost as modern and 
expensive as plush North American 
resorts. But I like it in La Trinité. | 
like the fact that my total bill at the 
end of a month will be less than « 
hundred dollars, and that I can walk 
out the back door of my hotel-pension 
into the streets too narrow for ever 
a French motorist to go worming 0! 
blasting his way up. 

It’s true that once, when I strolled 


round the fig-shaded corner of the 
ancient Calvary-hung graveyard, | 


was almost run over by a red-faced 
nun from the nearby convent, charg: 
ing downhill in her 1953 motocyclette 
But that is because I had for the mo- 
ment forgotten what I have bees sa\- 
ing, that. Brittany has made its ows 
compromise between the past anc 
the future. 

A few steps farther, I was reminded 
again of that compromise when 
came abreast of the memorial ‘o the 
village dead, les enfants of ‘Nord 
War One. A granite shaft bears thé 
usual plaque of a suffering «oldie 
upheld by a very French ange . Bu! 
the top of the shaft is cut off fle’, and 
surmounting it is a six-foot aga! 
menhir, a rough lichen-yellowec ston 
that had been hewed and p antec 
nearby four thousand years «20 
neolithic men pursuing some vcon 
municated pattern of tomb-b: ldin! 
and sun-placation; a stone of w: rship 
nonetheless, and of reverence {Fr t% 


dead. The Bretons do not fee an 
thing strange about uprootiig 
megalith to crown a_twentiet1-cel 


tury war memorial. 
EARLE FIR‘! 


Saturday Vist! 
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If Memory Serves 





The Tired Radical 


iEMORY IS AN ODD thing when it 
B omes to remembering people’s 
nan Although I can still remember 
that Jones and Peabody were two 
Min capolis stamp collectors who 
shar a dining table with me on the 
Bere varia in 1937 between New 
York and Cherbourg, I’ve forgotten 
hundreds of others whom I met and 
ived with for much longer periods 
One name that I have never 
forgotten is that of a little guy called 
Reid whom I met sixteen years ago. 
| met him during the Spanish Civil 
War while we were both taking a 
field-tclephone course in Albacete, the 
headguarters of the International 
Brigades. This field-telephone course 
consisied mainly of filing the rust 
from thousands of water-logged army 
telephone sets that had been recovered 
from the bottom of Barcelona harbor 
following the sinking of a French 
suppl\ ship. 

He was a completely unprepossess- 
ing little man, then about forty-five 
vears old, who claimed to be Irish, 
but could have belonged to any of 
the Anglo-Celtic nationalities. Just 
before the time I met him he had been 
iving in the United States. He wore 
in ill-titting uniform and_ steel-rim- 
med ylasses, and had the sharp, lined 
face of a quizzical ferret. If I were 
isked to describe him in a nutshell, I 
would call him a “Bughouse Square 


SINC’ 


lor 


radicu!”, Bughouse Square being the 
Chicszo equivalent of Hyde Park 
Cort where the soap-box orators, 


present-day Platos and the last of the 
Single Taxers hang out. 

On our second morning at the 
course in the Caserne Posada, where 


we wore billeted, he sidled up to me, 
n the manner of the dirty-postcard 
sellers outside Notre Dame, and said, 
“Thes. Comicals are nuts!” 

( icals?” I asked. 

S The Red _ Rotarians—the 
Communists.” 

As sr as I was concerned at that 
time 1.¢ Communists were above re- 
proac and hearing them called 
‘Com _.ls” was like listening to some- 
me pheme in church. I tried to 
raw Sav from him, afraid of being 
‘ccus of collusion (guilt by associa- 
ton / not yet been invented by 
sen Carthy), for the Communist 
dutho: hes in Spain made short work 
Or he ‘ics. He stuck with me, how- 
eve 

“Ar .ou a Commie?” he asked me. 


\. but I'm a sympathizer,” 1 
You look too intelligent,” 
It flattering of him to say so, 


away from him without fur- 
and avoided him for the 


e day. 
xt night Albacete was sub- 
ected its first bombing by the 


ind along with the rest of the 
n, including all the Head- 


NEY 





fight 


BO ctohy j 
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quarters personnel, I found myself 
lying in a field at the edge of town 
wishing devoutly we had some anti- 
aircraft guns. My friend of the morn- 
ing before found me and struck up 
our conversation where I had ended 
it the day before. 

“Why did you come to Spain?” he 
asked. 

I gave him the usual answer about 
anti-fascism, the plight of the Repub- 
licans, youthful adventurism, etc. 

“I’m glad you didn’t come because 
you want to save Russia,” he said. 

“Most of the Comrades believe 
they are saving Russia by being here,” 
he went on. “They don’t care about 
the Spanish people. Look what they 
did to the workers in Catalonia.” He 
was referring to the bloody suppres- 
sion of a revolt by the Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalist unions in that province. 

“They were Trotskyites,” I prated, 
giving the stock answer of the day. 

“Bah!” Reid shouted. “Don’t fall 
for that stuff. Don’t let them make 
you into a rubber stamp!” 

He was to repeat those words 
many times during the next few 
days. He did not try to proselytize me, 
but concentrated on trying to make 
me think things out for myself. It was 
a losing fight. I was so certain that the 
Communists were right and everyone 
else was wrong, that nothing would 
have changed my mind, then. 

During our conversations I learned 
a great deal about Reid. He had been 
sent to Spain as the first member of 
what was to have been an American 
Socialist brigade, the Eugene Debs 
Column. As far as I know he was the 
only one who got there, for the Com- 
munists prevented any others from 
entering the country. He had been an 
IWW organizer in his younger days, 
and he still carried the Red Card, 
emblematic of the old Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

During the day while we scraped 
mud from the useless telephones, and 
in the evenings while we walked 
through the streets of the town, he 
told me of his adventures with the 
Wobblies. He spoke of Big Bill Hay- 
wood, and of his own participation in 
the Seattle General Strike of 1919, 
and of organizing the Colorado miners 
during the twenties. To a fervent 
young radical of twenty-four, his ad- 
ventures bordered on the fabulous, yet 
had the sanctity of a crusade. 

Our arguments of those days seem 





fantastic to me today, and it is only 
while writing this that I recall once 
again such left-wing terms as “eco- 
nomic determinism”, “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” or “the theory of sur- 
plus value”. Remembering them now 
is as distastefully embarrassing as re- 
membering the words of a love letter 
written twenty years before. 

Yet all our conversations were not 
of politics. He was one of the best 
read men I have ever met, and his 
erudition was that of the library 
browser rather than of the formally 
educated man. He told me once that 
he had spent every day for six months 
in the reading rooms of the New York 
Public Library “brushing up”, as he 
called it, on the German philosophers. 
His knowledge of American literature 
was phenomenal, and he could quote 
Hawthorne and Melville by the page. 
He asked me once if I had ever read 
Jurgen, and when I admitted that I 
had not, he said, “James Branch Ca- 
bell is the only Twentieth Century 
American writer who will become im- 
mortal.” 

Another time he told me that he 
had served in the First World War 
with the 4th Canadian Mounted 
Rifles, as a signalman. It was this 
martial background that had caused 
him to take the “field telephone 
course”. As a matter of fact, he was 
the only one of the twenty or more of 
us taking it who knew anything at all 
about field telephones. 

His opposition to the Communists 
was as undeviating as it was foolish. 
When I would accuse him of being a 
Trotskyite, he would fix me with a 
scornful stare and say, “I hate the 
Trotskyites only slightly less than I 
hate the Orthodox Commies. I have 
never had any use for either Mr. 
Bronstein (Trotsky) or Mr. Two- 
gash-willy (Stalin) since the days of 
the Russian naval revolt at Kron- 
stact.” 


Ga ALTHOUGH I would have refused 
= to believe it at the time, many 
members of the Brigades were shot 
for far less provocative ideas than 
Reid advocated. Although he was 
serving in a Communist army and 
was surrounded by the most rabid and 
bigoted members of the Communist 
internationale, these things did not 
stop him from giving vent vocally to 
his disgust with their inefficiency and 
hypocrisy. 

Things came to a head one morning 
when we were ordered to form up in 
the courtyard of the caserne to listen 
to a lecture from our senior Officer, a 
man of undetermined Central Euro- 
pean origin. This worthy, wearing 
highly-polished riding boots, Sam 
Browne belt, and carrying a very un- 
revolutionary briefcase, stepped for- 
ward and began haranguing us in sev- 
eral languages in rotation, none of 
them English. 

Reid spoke up. “Let’s hear what you 
have to say in English!” he shouted. 

“Englitsch! Englitsch!” the officer 
exclaimed. An interpreter stepped for- 
ward and explained that there were 
two English comrades in the ranks. 

“Ah, so!” He gave us a very halting 
résumé of his speech to date, which 
was full, among other things, of revo- 
lutionary urgings to fight to the death 
against ‘world Fascism, to believe in 





The grasshopper is lively and 


carefree throughout the warm 
summer months, but it lives 
from day to day. Nature failed 
to give it the instinct to pre- 


pare for the barren winter. 


Like the grasshopper some 
people fail to prepare for the 
future. You know that some 
day you must retire. Don't 
wait for that day to make your 
plans. The sooner you start 
saving for your retirement the 


easier it 1S. 


For instance, at age 30, an 


annual deposit of $230.20 
will provide a cash payment 
to you of $10,000 at age 65 
Your savings program is life 
insured and your family will 
receive $10,000 if you die at 


any time before age 65 


Plan your retirement program 
today. Call your Crown Life 
representative, or write to the 
Crown Life Insurance Com 
pany, 59 Yonge Street, To- 


ronto. 



























































































the glory of the Soviet Union, and 
trust in the wisdom of Comrade Stal- 
in. When he was finished he 
at Reid and me tor approbation. Reid 
shook his head trom side to side in a 
negative in all lan- 
called to the inter- 


glanced 


gestul e that is 


gui iges. The officer 


preter, and they spoke together tor a 
minute or two in German. When thes 
were finished the interpreter said to 
Reid. “Are vou a member of the 
Party?” 

‘No.’ 








great 
type designers 


of the 


scorld . 


the sunsmith’s 10ufque taf 


apprentice who 
revived a sreat 
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“What are you doing here 

“Pm a member of the wedi = 
tariat.”’ 

“But what party do you belong to?” 

“None. I'm an anti-authoritarian.” 

I tried to pretend that I'd never 
laid him before. Telling a 
Communist officer that you were anti- 
authoritarian was like telling your 
father confessor that vou didn’t be- 
lieve in God. 

The officer was nonplussed, and he 
with the interpreter again 


eves on 


conferred 





who 
ceived the 


repeated the question and _ re- 
same answer from Reid. 
He decided to ignore the unheard-of 
apostasy for the time being and went 
on with his speech. 

I was sent back to the infantry that 
night, fully expecting never to lay 
eves on Reid again. His last words 
to me were, “Don't forget to read 
Jurgen, and learn to think for your- 
self.” 

Three months later we were com- 


ing out of the line, our place being 
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taken by a French brigade. 
a familiar figure plodding alo 
ditch unreeling telephone wire. 

“Hey, Reid!” IL shouted. 

He straightened up and ¢ 
wave and a grin. 

“I see you're still 
phones!” I shouted. 
He nodded. Then he cupp 


hands and shouted, “Have yo 
Jurgen?” . 
“Yes!” 


He gave a satisfied nod, and 


back to his wire-laying. 
Long after I reached hk 
read a short item in the 


telling of a man named Reid, t 
International Brigade soldier w! 
acro: 


travelling back and forth 
Atlantic, being refused admitta 
both Eire and the United Stat 
they do in all these cases, the 
papers dubbed him “The Man 
out A Country”. The Comn 
who were powerful and vocifer 
the time. 
there was no picketing or plea 
Internatidnal Labor Defence; t 
he was just a cypher. 

I remembered him sayin; 
morning in Albacete, “I ha 
party; I'm an anti-authoritariai 
I like to think of him as being 
the last of the native America 
cals, 
but themselves. 

The next 1 read of him he ha 
given asylum in Cuba, and fo 
know 
two things which [ still 
think things out for myself, 
stand up for my convictions. 1 
thing he told me, 


he’s 


is that James Branch Cabell is a 


ary immortal. Have vou read 
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The Social Scene 


ay oH, 2 DP RS? ry 


The Innocents Abroad 


4 YEAR AGO, 29 men from 
th Canadian Infantry Brig- 


up converged on a beer hall 


en, 


ened a 


Germany, barred the exit, 


second front with a 


rook worthy of Lower Saxon 


Chairs, 


tables, windows and 


stairs were smashed, and no 
of fighting age got away un- 


Here in 
hat 


Canada, newsmen 


our troops were being 
by young German thugs, 


them swinging bicycle chains. 
yps had decided the attacks in 
were organized. Resentment 
ched its climax in the beer hall. 
thinking of this incident, and 
eper reasons there must have 
its happening, as I made my 
Europe. You go from Lon- 
ammoth Liverpool Street sta- 
Harwich, then overnight across 


rant 


ning, 


Channel and emerge in 
amid the red tape and 





e coffee, on the jetty at the 


Holland. Everything is mili- 


with the efficiency taken out. 
tickets are stamped, torn and 


for 


other tickets and metal 


d landing cards: your baggage 


nd found, and checked, and 


t 


yon, and lost again; what- 


mey you have is taken away 


iced 


(British 


with the 
armed 


ubiquitous 


forces cur- 


Your passport is examined: 
moles and birthmarks count- 
ire invited to disclose whether 


ents 


S 


ever had saddle-burns, 


beribert or galloping bots. 


an emergency @arises be- 


passport shows that I was 


to Honolulu in 1948 but 


mped out; I explain with 


patience and faltering 
I must have left Honolulu 


here | am, and gradually the 
S concur in this logic and 


the 


laughs, and IT am lawfully 


battle-scarred soil of 


the way most of our Brigade 
nts go to Europe: Harwich 


Hook of Holland; from the 


eastern 


I, 


WEGage 
nized 
em and Nijmegen; over the 
Emmerich; across the work- 


d Bielefeld; 
ower Saxony and the rub- 
city of Hanover. 

ope is regulated, filled out 


military train, loaded with 


of bleached straw 


fibreboard, eastward 


past Essen and Dortmund, 
past Minden, 


bound and tied tight in 


lo Europeans, it is part ot 
re is nothing like it in Can- 
Nh we are headed that way. 


first innocence in Europe, 


of regulation 

ind innocence you might as 
olitical. The 27th Brigade 
ich is a ‘ 


miniature 
anchor of 
line. It is 


sort ot 
northern 
defence 


the 
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stationed in the British Zone on the 
plains of Ltuineburg Heath, 60 or so 
miles from the heavily armored Rus- 
sians at the zonal border. Its strategic 
position, plus the fact that it is a 
NATO formation and not an 
pation army, enforces greater denials 
on the 27th than on most troops in 
Germany. Moreover, the Hanoverians 
are probably the haughtiest and most 
nationalistic of all Germans. They 
make little distinction between occu- 
pation and NATO troops. Simply be- 
cause they are foreigners in uniform, 
Canadians are treated by many Ger- 
mans with chill and resentment. 


occu- 


The Germans I met were coolly 
cordial. Language I found no barrier: 
in fact, the effort to understand me 
seemed to bring the Germans closer, 
though I confess that is a funny rea- 
son for a serviceman, who is going to 
be in Germany for a year or two, not 
learning enough of the language to 
get by. oS 

They very seldom talk politics, but 
When they do, it is to say that war is 
coming and that it will be fought in 
Germany. They are as dispassionate 
about this as they are about thunder- 
storms or the changing seasons: they 
prefer the sun to shine, but if it rains 
there is little you can do except take 
out your umbrella—or move to a 
better climate. That, figuratively, is 
what the Germans are trying to do. 

It is at this point that many young 
smack into Commu- 
nism, mirthless, crooked, virile. 
Ihe Germans in Hanover look upon 
our 5,000 to 6,000-man Brigade as a 
drop in the bucket. They used to see 
nearly that many brawling German 
sergeants downtown on a Saturday 
night. They are used to big armies. 
The more efficient we become in 
training—and NATO officers say our 
27th is fighting fit and the equal of 
any formation in Europe the more 
the Germans compare our strength 
with what they suspect is 60 miles to 
the east. Some of them think they are 
playing it sate; they tfatalistically ac- 
cept the inevitability of another war, 
and they are putting their deutsch- 
marks on the Russians. Others hate 
Communism, but think that the main 
burden of any fighting will have to be 
borne by German soldiers. And all of 
them want a Germany made whole 
again. The Canadians are in the mid- 
| Communism, nationalism, 
and 


Canadians run 


but 


dle of this 
tatalism and a dozen other isms 
they are political babes in the woods. 

The third have in 
Germany is social. Hanover’s half-a- 


innocence we 
million population maintains a mu- 
nicipal opera, a municipal theatre, a 
ballet company, two symphony orch- 
estras, and also 180 night spots, most 
of them open to four or five o'clock 
in the morning or until the last sodden 
patron goes home. Canadian money, 
converted into deutschmarks at the 
rate of four for a dollar, goes a long 
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way by Canadian standards, and there 


is also a longer way to go. 







baffled by the job they are supposed 


to do; there are traps, too—street- 








Our troops go to town Hanover’s walkers galore, easy morals, beer for 
attractions are much too close for sale in every block. It the Brigade 
ideal military. location—with more were a typical Wartime cross-section 
none in the pockets than most of Canadian manhood, there would 
Germans have seen in years: they find probably be little trouble. But it isn't. 
he people. part cularly the better Many of the first men we sent to Ger- 
class voung ind-offish; they many had been only half-way through 
feel left out o away from public school They had no intellec- 
rome and the bathed by tual resources to fall back on. What 
the proximity but deathly silence ot happened at first. however unfortun- 


ed by the language, ate, Was probably inevitable, and the 
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politicians at home, who engineered 
the hasty recruiting after formation of 
the Brigade was announced on May 4, 
1951, must bear a large part of the 
They 
innocents abroad. 

Most of that has happily changed, 
or is changing. That is why it is unfair 
and misleading for a few reporters to 
visit the Brigade briefly and then re- 
port the juicy trivia some people at 
home like to slobber over. The impor- 
tant thing, and the thing worth report- 
ing. is the tremendous improvement in 
the morale of our troops in Germany. 
They are getting on much better with 
the Germans. The Army has wisely let 
the uniform barrier down; men on 
leave are now allowed to wear civvies 
so they can lose their military identity 
among the Germans. A new plan is 
being slowly worked out to allow 
officers and men to take their wives 
and families to Germany under cer- 
tain conditions of service. Discipline 
has been tightened with the handful of 
really “bad eggs”. The men are 
tling in. We made a poor start, in 
some ways disgraceful, but conditions 
are improving every day. 

Life in Germany has been hard on 
our troops. It has been hard because, 
in the midst of free-wheeling Euro- 


blame. were, indeed, sending 


set- 


pean social life and the endless 
labyrinth of European politics, the 
men we catapulted onto the Line- 


burg Heath were, in truth, innocents 
abroad. 


EDMUND Morris 


A bachelor about town is taking a lot 


of joshing these days about his latest 


cooking venture. Recently he set about 


with great gusto tO whip up an angel 
food cake, his first. After soiling every 
utensil available and ready to mix his 


creation, it didn’t seem to look as direc- 
When he 
ed in a neighbor for help, she immedi- 
at the recipe, “did 
you add one cup and two tablespoons of 
the 


tions indicated it should call- 


ately asked, looking 


ye 


water ‘Good heavens.” exclaimed 


bachelor, “I only put in two tablespoons 


and when I couldn't figure what was 


wrong, threw in a couple of eggwhites.” 
Disdaining any further aid, he added the 
rest of the water and popped his mixture 
proudly into the oven. Minutes later he 
again called the neighbor. She was greet- 
ed by the sight of cake running out of 


the oven, into the utility drawer below, 


and all over the floor. In the midst of 


this mess the bachelor was unveiling his 
As he opened 


monumental achievement 


door with a flourish, the odor 
cake filled 


emerged looking sadly 


the oven 
of burnt the and the 
cake like 


an overgrown and soggy pancake. Kind- 


room 


itself 


ly the neighbor offered to clean up while 
stroll to cool off 

Mrs. I. 
Scaroon 


he took a 
Mr. and Pomerantz are vaca- 
tioning at Manor, Schroon 
Lake, NY. Daily Star. 
There’s more to that recipe than 
meets the eye. 


Toronto 


Winnipeg (CP)—Henceforth custom- 

ers of Winnipeg hydro will ped in the 

mailbox by messenger, ciencysu_ rvey, 

noting that hydro was just about out of 

envelopes, estimated that elimination of 

envelopes would save $5,500 annually 
-Regina Leader-Post 


We doubt if it will work. 


Chess Problem 


B BLACK ROOK action in the 
mover is a considerable an 
portant subject. In consideratic 
the main branch, the Rook is pr 


ent in objective interferences o 


black Queen and Bishop, and i 
jective interferences by al black 
except the unpinned Queen. 

In the case of the Bishop, this 
on to the combination of the two 
popular mutual interference of 
and Bishop was dubbed No 
interference by J. Kohtz, when a 
piece is sacrificed on the squi 
mutual interference, and Grir 
interference without recourse 
sacrifice. Kohtz supposed No 
and Grimshaw to be responsib 
the pioneer examples, thoug 
Nowotny dates back to Brede, | 
and Kempe prior to Nowotny’s 
celebrated problem. The doubl 
the Grimshaw by Sam Loyd 
famous Organ Pipes, is one « 
earliest examples of the cum 
spirit. 


Problem No. 36, by A. Eller 
Black 


-Twelve Pieces. 


White—Seven Pieces. 
White to play, mate in tw 


First, ig respect of objective 
R interferences, unless pinned, 
can interfere only with the pow 
the B, or similarly the diagona 
ers of the black Q. When pinn 
R can interfere with any of th 
pieces except the Kt. Blocking 
black King is not being conside 

No. 36 above is a beautiful e 
without the pinning. Ellerman 
responsible for a pinned exam 

White: K on QB6; Q on Qk 
on QR4+ and KR3: Bs on QI 
QB3:; Kts on KS and K6; Ps o 
KB6 and KKt4. Black: K on 
on Q6: Rs on QKtS and Q7: | 
KKt8; Kt on QKt7; Ps on Qk 
and K7. Mate in two. 

1.Kt-B7, threat; 2.Kt(7)-Kt 
If R-BSch; 2.K-KtS mate. It 
2? KxP mate. If B-K6; 2.Q-R 
If PxP; 2.Kt-Q6 mate. 

It will be seen that Ellern 
recourse to a roval battery 
examples, one lateral and th 
diagonal. 

Solution of Problem No. 5 

Key-move 1.Kt-Kt5, walt 
KxR; 2.Q-B7 mate. If RxR: 2 
mate. If KtxR: 2.Q-B3 mate. | 
else; 2.Q-KBS5 mate. If B-Kt3: 


mate. If B-R4; 2.Q-R2 mat 
else; 2.Kt-B7 mate. If Kt( 
2.Kt-B4 mate. 
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Foreign Affairs 





| Bridge Between Germany and France 


\RBRUECKEN: I arrived in Saar- 
E uecken just as Gone With the 
Wind ‘inally reached the local cinema. 
It is oot a bad symbol. Gone with 
the wind were the political fevers 
which wracked this smail borderland 
the last time I was here, in 1934. That 
was just before the famous plebiscite, 
which gave Hitler his first big victory 
in foreign policy. In my compartment, 
coming into the Saar a couple of 
nights ago, Was a woman who had 
come from Essen to vote in that 
glebiscite; others, she said, “came from 
is far as Canada.” 

The Nazis and the Nationalists 
strutted and threatened in those days, 
while their Social Democratic oppon- 
ents huddled, defiant in obscure 
cafés. The outcome of the vote was 
1 foregone conclusion: the people 
wanted to “go home to Germany.” So 
they went, and so they had occasion 
to repeat Ditterly, in 1945, Hitler’s 
hoast. “Give me ten years and you 
won't know the Saar!” As a good 
man\ Saarlanders told me, they had 
‘had a noseful” of this kind of na- 





tionalism. The most important fact 
to be reported from the Saar today, 
is a new effort begins to reach a 
Franco-German settlement of the 
question. is that the ultra-nationalists 


do not want another plebiscite. 
Betore I left Bonn I went to see 
the people in the Ministry for All- 
German Affairs who had _ worked 
closely with the nationalists in whip- 


ping up all the agitation over the Saar 
elections last November. Far from 
taking their stand on the self-deter- 
minat of peoples and demanding 
that Saarlanders be allowed to 
show ‘heir desire to rejoin Germany 
in anovier plebiscite, they explain halt- 
ingly ‘hat the result of the plebiscite 
of 1955 still stands as the last legal 
expression of the will of the people. 
The p:esent government of the Bund- 
esrepu ik (West Germany) is not 
empowered, they say, to make any 
disposiion of the Saar; first there 
must a reunion of Germany, and 
then il-German Government can 
lego a general peace settlement, 
inclu a Saar settlement. Then, 
they vaguely, there might be an- 
other viscite. 

The German nationalist leaders in 
the S Schneider and Becker, gave 
me th. identical line, embroidering 
It wit © complaints of police ter- 

| Or (tough they pulled bitterly anti- 
) “ar © vernment publications out of 
their ks), and of French infiltra- 
{lon ie railway service and the 


ie. The chief local news- 
ich pursues a policy of the 
zation of the Saar, they said 
ned in the Quai d'Orsay” 
1 foreign office). But they 
that it would be very diffi- 
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cult to launch a new paper to com- 
pete with the Saarbruecker Zeitung, 
because it had such an old name, etc. 


The second significant report from 
the Saar is that, in a population of 
just under a million, over 200,000 
copies of this paper are sold. If the 
people didn’t like its policy, they 
would shift to the other dailies, buy 
the available German papers on their 
newsstands or support a clandestine 
traffic in the forbidden, ultra-nation- 
alist German papers which were 
shipped into the area in great num- 
bers before last year’s election. 


Actually, I am ready to believe that 
the Saarbruecker Zeitung is an organ 
of French policy. Its publisher is, as 
he told me, a former Luxemburger 
who was with the French Maquis in 
the war. He was, and is, a strong 
Gaullist. He worked on a Strasbourg 
paper after the war. And then he 
turns up in Saarbruecken, with a 
paper with a circulation almost as big 
as that of any paper in Germany, 
building at the moment a big new ad- 
dition to its plant, and planning a 
special economic section when the 
Schuman Coal and Steel Pool makes 
Saarbruecken its capital. I even met 
him in the office of the French High 
Commission, and we walked out the 
front door together. Yet 200,000 Saar- 
landers buy his paper. 

The point here is, I believe, that 
French policy is presented as Saar 
policy and that most Saarlanders ac- 
tually believe at present that this is 
the best policy for the Saar. Nor is a 
Luxemburger unsuited to the urging 
of autonomy for a small neighboring 
territory. There is absolutely no dis- 
cernible French policy of annexing 
the Saar, and no “Frenchification” 
whatever is attempted. Except for the 
main railway station every last sign 
and advertisement and street name 
in the Saar is in German. Everybody 
talks German, even in the French 
High Commission office, from the 
doorman to the Information Officer, 
who startlingly resembles Hemingway. 

This official in no way discouraged 
me in my intention to see the German 
nationalists, and I had no feeling 
when I went in or out of Schneider's 
door that I was watched by the 
Deuxiéme Bureau. There has been no 
attempt to deport or imprison 
Schneider and his colleagues. They 
are simply prevented from forming a 
nationalist political party. This is, as 
they cry, an infringement of normal 
democratic rights, but with the lesson 
of 1935-45 so fresh, it is an under- 
standable measure of self-defence. 

However, the French permit the 
elected Saarland leaders to go to the 
Council of Europe, speak for Saat 
autonomy in a European Union, and 
secure a star for the Saar on the newly- 


adopted European flag. And the 
Saarbruecker Zeitung never ceases to 
demand that the Saarlanders must sit 
in on any discussion of their fate by 
the French and German Govern- 
ments. 

French policy thus appears to be 
as effective as it is enlightened. The 
French do not try to pretend that 
they are uninterested. Their High 
Commissioner, somewhat misnamed 
“Ambassador”, Gilbert Grandval, 
who has conducted their policy here 
ever since the war, contends openly 
that the French people could never be 
won to a reconciliation with Ger- 
many, after three invasions, unless 
they can be shown visible proof in 
the Saar of a real restitution and a 
real contribution to security. He is 
referring, of course, to the control 
the French have taken of the Saar coal 
mines and some of the steel mills for 
50 years, as war reparations, and to 
their policy of keeping the Saar within 
the French economy and out of Ger- 
man control. 


The Saar, says Grandval, must 
serve as the bridge between France 
and Germany, in building a European 
Union. Almost the whole of the latest 
number of the official organ of the 
French High Commission in the Saar 
is given over to explanation and praise 
of the latest proposal of the Dutch 
delegate, Van Naters, of the steps by 
which the Saar could be Europeanized. 
The Council of Europe approved this 
plan recently by a vote of 84 to 8. 

I don’t think that there can be any 
doubt that the Saar people would vote 
overwhelmingly for such a solution 
today, just as they indicated in the 
election last year. All the agitation 
from the German side of the border 
at that time, the personal intervention 
of the Social Democratic leader Ollen- 
hauer and a pastoral letter from the 
Bishop of Trier only produced 20 per 
cent blank ballots supposed to be in 
favor of reunion with Germany. 


x IT IS NOT ONLY that the Saarland- 
ers have been disillusioned of the 
hizth hopes they held of the last re- 
union with Germany. They have been 
living better than the Germans ever 
since the war, and still do. The Saar 
coal miners, who form the backbone 
cf the working population, earn on 
tie average half as much again as 
Puhr miners. The nationalist woman 
from Essen admitted of her own free 
will that things were ganz gut in the 
Saar; and a_ still more nationalist 
priest with whom I had a long talk in 
a railway compartment praised the 
social policy and particularly the 
housing policy of the Saar Govern- 
ment as very generous. 

This good living in the Saar is not 
a hand-out from the French. It is a 
natural result of the remarriage of 
Saar coal with Lorraine ore, and of 
the competitive advantage which the 
hard-working, non-striking Saarland- 
ers enjoy within the French economy 
They know perfectly well that it would 
be much tougher for them if they 
were suddenly switched over into the 
German economy, with its competi- 
tion from huge, efficiently-run, enter- 
prising firms, and they are not back- 
ward in saying so. Especially would 
this threaten the numerous new in- 


dustries which have been set up in the 
Saar since the war, to diversify its 
one-shot economy and to take advan- 
tage of its competitive position within 
the French customs boundary. 

I would think that only a revival 
of superheated nationalism would 
overwhelm this factor, which touches 
the livelihood of everyone in the Saar. 
It would be idle to deny that the 
people haven’t their complaints about 
the present situation. They certainly 
do not like having to take out a 
French passport, even if it is rubber- 
stamped “Saarois”, to travel to Ger- 
many, or anywhere else outside the 
French Union. They would much 
rather buy German goods _ than 
French, for style, quality and price. 
Especially would they like to be able 
to buy German goods freely, at Ger- 
man prices, with money earned at 
Saar rates of pay. In short, they want 
the best of both worlds 


% IN THE PRESENT circumstances, 
3 in which Adenauer is trying to 
dampen down German _ nationalism 
and has won wide public support for 
his policy of European Union, there 
would seem to be a good chance of a 
Saar settlement “Europeanizing” the 
small territory and making it the cap- 
ital of the coal and steel pool. 

Saarbruecken will be very suitable 
for that. It is a workaday city of a 
workaday people, but it has a huge 
Municipal Theatre with one of the 
finest revolving stages in Europe. It 
has a setting, along the Saar River, 
which has already been beautified 
with parks and of which a good deal 
more could be made. It has estab- 
lished a University. 

Much of the extremely heavy war 
damage has been repaired, quite as 
much as one would find in a Ruhr 
city. The basis for a modernized and 
more beautiful shopping centre has 
been laid by requiring the many new 
buildings to be in arcade fashion. 
That is, the wide sidewalk is moved 
in under the arched front of the 
building, and the roadway gains by 
that much. 

Uncertain though the Saar’s future 
must often have seemed, there are still 
people here with the vision and the 
vitality to build for a distant future, 
a European future. 


WILLSON WoopsIDF 


Friends Past and Present 

When winter smacks his icy lips 
And cracks his knuckles loudly, 

I drum my freezing fingertips 
Upon his chest as proudly 


As though he were my own grandsire 
And | again a stripling 

Beside him, far from the cosy fire 
Where he had sat a-tippling 


Until I dragged him, quite irate, 
Into the tingling weather, 

That his old blood might not stagnate 
And end our fun together 


Paut A. GARDNER 
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And “Thrift Season” (September to May) 


is a perfect time to go! 


O/ course vou want to go to France—ev ervone does! 
And “Thrift: Season” offers so many advantages. 
Steamship and air rates are lower—hotel accommo- 
dations are easier to obtain— traveling Is SO pleasant 
and comtortable—and you'll enjoy more elbow room 
evervwhere. As for fun, relaxation, and beauty—a 
trip to France is alway san unforgettable experience! 
For full details, see vour travel agent—and for free 


booklets and maps, write: 


ah French Csovernment Tourist Office 
\ ; 





This beautiful chest cf drawers is constructed of solid mahogany 
in the exclusive bow-front design. The deep rich tones of the wood 
and the faultless construction of this piece will enhance any 
bedroom in your home. 

Accompanying channel-backed slipper chair, upholstered in the 
fabric of your choice, is attractive in any setting. 


All our furniture of solid mahogany or walnut is constructed from solid 
lumber and is called “solid” walnut or mahogany. “Genuine” is the term 
used for any wood with a top veneer of walnut or mahogany. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647.649 Yonge Street, Toronto 1527 Crescent Street, Montreal 
Est. 1883 
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More Heat Than Light _ . 


x IT SEEMS THAT the cost-of-living 
index has been making steady 
gains over the past four months, with 
consequent losses to the consumer. In 
an effort to discover the consumer’s 
point of view on the trend, I recently 
conducted my regular opinion survey, 
as usual selecting names from the 
telephone book wherever it happened 
to open. 

I put the question, “To what do you 
attribute the recent rise in the cost- 
of-living index?” to a Mrs. Ajax, the 
first opinion-holder on my list. 

“Faulty distribution,” Mrs. Ajax 
said promptly. “Did you know that 
Canada’s surplus wheat, if made into 
bread, would provide every man, 
woman and child in the Western 
Hemisphere with a triple-decker sand- 
wich? And that the left-overs alone 
would make a bread pudding of ap- 
proximately the area of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence?” 

“Heavens, I had no idea!” I said. 

“The butter for these sandwiches,” 
Mrs. Ajax continued, “could be 
taken from last vear’s stockpile, with 
enough left over to supply every pop- 
corn stand between here and Panama.” 

“Are you absolutely sure of these 
statistics?” I asked, greatly excited. 

“I should be.” Mrs. Ajax said, “I 
compiled them myself.” 

A Mr. Burberry, the next on my list, 
also attributed the rise to wrong 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion. 

“Take the recent case in Ottawa, 
where it was decided to call off the 
Santa Claus parade because of the 
rising cost of Santa Claus,” he went 
on. “It seems that the cost of process- 
ing, hauling and distributing Santa 
Claus over a given area has risen 
enormously over the past year, and 
the available domestic market has 
now reached the point where it can no 
longer absorb the product. The ques- 
tion is. will the Government set a 
foor price on Santa Claus, thus creat- 
ing frozen surpluses, stockpiling and 
general confusion? Or will it go after 
foreign markets where there is a rec- 
ognized absence of Santa Clauses and 
dispose of surpluses at a reasonable 
profit?” 

“Another point,” Mr. Burberry 
continued briskly, “is that we are 
faced by an overlapping in distribu- 
tion. For instance, last year when | 
took my three-year-old daughter down 
to see Santa Claus I had the greatest 
difficulty in explaining why there 
were two Santa Clauses in two stores. 
If you'll excuse the expression, this 
is a hell of a position to be in, quite 
apart from the serious economic prob- 
lem involved.” 

1 thanked Mr. Burberry for his 
explanation and continued with my 
investigation. [he next  opinion- 
holder, a Mrs. Pidgeon, declared that 
the trouble was our public thinkers 
had become so absorbed in mass prob- 


lems and mass solutions thai the 
were incapable of giving any itten 
tion to the ‘individual consume 

“The consumer is in a des erate 
position,” she said, “but nobod. ever 
gets round to him because the i: vesti- 
gators are too much taken wu) with 
fluoridization surveys, reports on cul. 
ture and art, Gallup polls, Kinsey 
reports—" 

“Oh, did you read the Kinsey re 
port?” I said. 

“I glanced through it,” Mrs. Pid 
geon said, “and if you ask me, they're 
making a mountain out of a muck- 
heap. As for the rising cost-o}-living 
index I am strongly of the opiniop 
that it will go on rising until we 
change our way of public thinking 
Probably the first step would be to 
get rid of our public thinkers 

A Mrs. Lomax declared that th 
rise in the cost-of-living index could 
probably be traced to the atomic ex 
periments in New Mexico. 

“How else do you explain the ¢\ 
clones and tornadoes, the heat wave 
last September, and the current sk 
rocketing of prices?” she asked 

I pointed out that the problem « 
the cost-of-living index was at lea 
within human control and asked 
she had any suggestions to offer 

“I’m afraid I haven't offhand 
Mrs. Lomax said regretfully, “but 
imagine it will be taken care of } 
fore long with the depopulation 
the planet.” 

“If you ask me, it’s entirels 


fault of the farmers.” said Mrs 
Bedding. “Imagine, eggs eighty-t. 


cents a dozen!” 

I said that the peculiar feature « 
the current situation was that whik 
the consumer was paying more 
farm produce the farmer was gettin 
less. 

“IT don't believe it,” said Mrs. Be 
ding, a staunch opinion-holder “Loo! 
at the floor price on butter.’ 

“The farmer must have adequate 
support,” IT said firmly. “After all 
is the backbone of our nation.’ eco! 


omy.” 
“Then the national backbore mus 
have slipped a couple of discs ~ Mr 


Bedding said irritably, and h 
“The whole thing is a co 
against the modern housew 
clared a Mrs. Skidding MK 
forming a Housewives’ ¢ 
whose members will be wi ing 
pledge themselves to slice tl 
bread, wash their own carr«'s. 
their own tapioca, mix their own pl 
crust, and refuse to buy gift-\ rappt 
spinach and all packaged go ds 0 
come with plastic premiums. 

“In time,” Mrs. Skidding co: <lude¢ 
“we hope to become an_ inter :allon 
group, using as our slogan, Hous 
wives of the world, unite. You ha 
nothing to lose but your chal 
stores.’ ” 
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Ottawa Letter 


Problems for the Federal Cabinet 


& A SIGN of the approaching ses- 
a sion, now fixed to open on No- 
vember 12 is the appearance of mem- 
bers of the new Parliament who drift 
in to sign the roll, perform some 
chores for their constituents and se- 
cure comfortable living quarters. The 
Liberals are naturally elated with a 
fifth successive victory, which assures 
them the sweets of office for at least 
another fours years: the CCF are 
well satisfied with their gain of 10 
seats; the Social Creditors, although 
somewhat chastened, are airily confi- 
dent that their day will come; only 
the Conservatives are in a gloomy 
mood. 

Ministers are busy with such pre- 
liminary preparations for the session 
as the compilation of estimates and 
the drafting of legislation in their 
care. They need not be idle for lack 
of pressing problems 

They have to decide on a 
policy in connection with subsidies 
demanded by the shipping and 
shipbuilding interests and with the 
application of Canadian Pacific Air- 


lines for permission to compete 
with the state-owned Trans - Canada 
system for transcontinental freight 
traffic. They have serious worries 


:bout the strikes in the northern gold 
mines, the blockade in the movement 
of wheat, the consequences of which 
grow more Ominous every week, and 
the mounting adverse baiance of trade. 
They are also involved in a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion with the Eisen- 
hower administration about the best 
plan for effective defences in the Arc- 
tic against attacks by Russian aircraft, 
whose reported flights of reconnais- 
sance in this region have been causing 
genuine alarm at Washington. 

' Ministers have to cope, too, with 
the vociferous indignation of the 
citizens of Ottawa over the Govern- 


ment’s decision to move the head- 





yp 


WAYOR CHARLOTTE WHITTON 
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quarters of the National Film Board 
to Montreal. The Ottawa Board of 
Trade estimates that the shift will 
force some 520 persons employed by 
the Film Board to move to Montreal, 
and will mean the loss to the city of 
an annual payroll of about $142 mil- 
lion. Miss Charlotte Whitton, the 
lively Mayoress of Ottawa, has 
shrewdly placed a temporary bridle 
upon her wrath and offered the Gov- 
ernment a _ generous inducement, 
valued by her at $500,000, to keep 
the Film Board in Ottawa; this is the 
offer of a free site of 27 acres, now 
owned by the city, for new headquar- 
ters and a low-rental housing devel- 
opment of 300 homes upon which 
employees of the Film Board will 
have first claim. If the Government 
spurns this offer and sticks to its deci- 
sion, it will never be forgiven by the 
people of Ottawa. 

Another baffling problem for the 
Government is the economic tribula- 
tion of Newfoundland. The loss of 
overseas markets has made fishing, 
which has always been the chief but- 
tress of the island’s economy, a de- 
pressed industry. Now it is demand- 
ing immediate succor. While the Gov- 
ernment has refused to commit itself 
to a plan of price support for fish, 
Mr. Sinclair, the Minister of Fisheries, 
is seeking approval for a comprehen- 
sive and expensive scheme for the re- 
habilitation of the fortunes of the 
fishing industry by modernizing its 
methods. 

Predictions made at the time of 
Newfoundland’s entry to Confedera- 
tion, that it would provide Canadian 
Governments with as many headaches 
as it did British Governments, are 
coming true. Some years after Wil- 
liam of Orange ascended the throne 
of Britain, the importunate demands 
of the Scottish people and their 
spokesman, the Duke of Hamilton, 
for financial and other kinds of help 
sO exasperated him that one day he 
cried out, “I wish to God that Scot- 
land were 1000 miles away and had 
the Duke of Hamilton as its King.” 
Unless Mr. Smallwood’s Ministry can 
economic house in 
davs Mr. St. 
wish to 


island's 
one of 
Laurent will be saving, “I 
God that Newfoundland were 1000 
miles away and that Mr. Smallwood 
or Mr. Pickersgill were its King.” 

The feasibility of making sterling 
a freely convertible currency has been 
increased lately by the marked im- 
provement in the financial position of 
Britain, and by the 
nounced by the Government of the 
United States to ask Congress for a 
large fund to back sterling, if the 
British Government decides to make 
it convertible into dollars. Our Gov- 
ernment may have to consider 
what contribution Canada will make 
to a move which would be beneficial 
to Our waning export trade. 


set the 


order, these 


decision an- 


soon 





The thorny problem of the appoint- 
ment of a Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentative at the Vatican is understood 
to be receiving attention from the 
Cabinet. It has long been desired by 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada, and at intervals 
they have applied strong pressure at 
Ottawa for the move. They could, 
however, make no headway as long 
as Mr. Mackenzie King held the reins 
of power. His religious creed was an 
old-fashioned brand of fundamental- 
ist Calvinism, to which his loyalty 
was intense. His firm conviction that 
the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Canada and the Holy 
See was bound to breed domestic 
political trouble for himself was 
strengthened when President Truman, 
after accrediting General Mark Clark 
as his country’s diplomatic representa- 
tive at the Vatican, had to bow to a 
fierce storm of protest by American 
Protestants and rescind the appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. King would never listen to 


SMALLWOOD 


PREMIER 


suggestions that he send a Canadian 
Minister to the Vatican and there is 
a story that after his retirement, hav- 
ing heard that Mr. St. Laurent was 
contemplating such an appointment, 
he made a special visit to the East 
Block to warn his successor of the 
political perils involved. 

During the late election, not a few 
Liberal candidates, particularly in Que- 
bec, made a strong appeal for Roman 
Catholic votes with the argument that, 
if their party was returned to power, 
Canada would soon have a Minister 
sent to the Vatican. But Mr. St. Lau- 
rent was exceedingly cautious in his re- 
ferences to the question. He took the 
line that the appointment must be made 
sooner or later but that since it faced 
strong opposition in certain quarters, 
it must be timed and arranged so 
that it would produce a minimum of 
controversy when it was announced. 

Meanwhile, the Government is be- 
lieved to be toying with the idea of 
sending to the Vatican some promi- 
nent Protestant, who is persona grata 
to the Roman Catholic Church. There 
is a good precedent for such an ap- 
pointment; it has been the habitual 
practice of British Governments to 
choose a Protestant as the representa- 
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tive at the’ Vatican, and give him a 
Roman Catholic as his second-in- 
command. This policy helps to re- 
move fears that the Vatican would use 
the British legation as a channe! for 
influencing British policies for its own 
ends. 

The appointment of any Canadian, 
whatever his creed, to the Vatican can 
be expected, however, to encounter 
some opposition in the Cabinet, be- 
cause there is evidence that its advo- 
cacy by Liberal candidates cost their 
party votes in Ontario on August 10; 
it is understood to have played some 
part in the substantial reduction of 
the majority of the Hon. Walter 
Harris, a popular Minister, in the 
Grey-Bruce riding. 

Grave doubts are entertained in 
Ottawa as to whether the slightly re- 
organized Cabinet of Mr. St. Laurent 
will be a harmonious and happy fam- 
ily. While he was still a civil ser- 
vant, Mr. Pickersgill, now Secretar\ 
of State, did not endear himself to 
several members of the Cabinet; they 
resented his influence with the Prime 
Minister and felt that his personal 
views prevailed too often in the shap- 
ing of policies. His sudden election 
to the Cabinet and Mr. St. Laurent’s 
intimation that he wanted Mr. Pick- 
ersgill to function as his special 
tant were as unpalatable medicine for 
these Ministers as for the parliament- 
ary assistants who fancied themselves 
in line for promotion to Ministerial 
rank but who found themselves re- 
garded as inferior material. 

It is a well known fact in politics 
that the really deep personal ani nos! 
ties are not between political o)pon- 
ents but between members ©: the 
same party. Mr. Pickersgill has s arte¢ 


iSSIS- 


his Ministerial career with a_ large 
number of critics and enemies 1 hi 
| not 


own party, whose conciliation 
be easy for him. He holds one .f the 
least important portfolios and, if he 
is content to play a modest role unt 
he has proved his capacity as a \{inis: 
ter, clashes with hostile colleagues 
may be avoided. But if, like St. Pau! 
he tries to “magnify his office ’, 4! 
the authority and dexterity tht the 
Prime Minister can command will be 
required to keep peace inside the 
Cabinet. 


JOHN A. STEV! NSO® 
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rHE SLEEPY ONTARIO town where 
i ve grew up and went to High 
School was no centre of culture or the 
arts But it had an unforgettable Pub- 
ic . ibrary. 

i; was a large, gloomy upstairs 
roo. smelling always of print and 
dus'. papers and floor polish. There 
was no Boys and Girls Centre, com- 
ple with colorful posters and lists 


of suggested titles for every age 
croup. All the books were jumbled 


toge'her in impartial confusion. No 
distinction was made between Ethel 
M. Dell and Hemingway, the’ Uncle 
Wiseleys and the latest Somerset 
Maugham, Mrs. L. T. Meade and 
Sinclair Lewis. The librarian — a 
rather ethereal maiden lady who pos- 
sessed the comfortable faculty of be- 
ing able to close her mind to those 
paragraphs in the modern novels that 
caused periodic concern among the 
town’s more worldly adults—smiled as 
benignly on us when we asked for 
Elmer Gantry as when we chose The 
Campfire Girls At Lighthouse Point. 

[here, all unguided, we ran the 
gamut of authors. And there, on a 
summer afternoon more than twenty 
years ago, | first opened the pages of 
one of the half-dozen brief, green- 
covered novels that bore the signa- 
ture. Mary Webb. Precious Bane 
was the beginning. To a school-girl 
it Was a strange, dark, unsettling tale. 
People and events were elemental, 
close to the earth. I wept with Prue 
Sarn as if I, too, were hare-shotten 
and there was no joy for me until 
the final page brought the certainty 
that she was loved and safe. The 
House In Dormer Forest and The 
Golden Arrow were happier stories; 
yet they, too, were underlaid with 
that same quality of depth and mys- 
tery) in the seemingly commonplace. 
Sey For A Secret and Gone To 
Earth, each with its plot so warmly 
woven of joy and tragedy, of guilt 
and forgiveness, were doors to a 
arger life. And so all-inclusive is 
Nature in the work of Mary Webb, 
so much of a piece are her men and 
women with the hills and _ fields 
throuzh which they move, that Shrop- 
shire. during that summer’s reading, 
became an enchanted place. “If ever 
I get to England,” I vowed, “I'll go 
Straiv it to Shropshire.” 

\n, after many vears, I did. 

\'inough it was England’s Corona- 


tion Summer, in the rolling hill coun- 
try ng the Welsh border there was 
little Jecoration or publicity to mark 
the .vent. The stone cottages have 


Stoo’ solid against the bitter winds 


Iror i¢ Welsh mountains while a 
doze» monarchs have come and gone; 
and Steeps with their numberless 


shee) ‘racks, the villages folded close 
in the quiet valleys, are as old as Eng- 
land ‘ontesbury, Shropshire, one of 


the |oust of these villages, was our 
destinction; it was in Pontesbury, 
eight ‘viles from the market-town of 
Shre ‘ury, that Mary Webb spent 
many ot the years of her writing life. 


‘They lived just along the Station 


Road here,” our hostess told us, as 
m “at tea the evening we arrived. 
Ou 


see the name on the gate 
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A Shropshire Pilgrimage 


Rose Cottage. A large cottage it is— 
too large for them to keep up when 
her husband was ill. He was a teacher 
— taught in the fine big school in 
Shrewsbury. But he had a nervous 
breakdown, and they moved out here 
to Pontesbury. She wasn’t Mary Webb 
then. By that I mean her books hadn't 
become famous, and none of us knew 
that she was so different from the rest 
of us . They had a hard time to 
manage, and she went to market in 
Shrewsbury and sold what she could 
from their garden, on market days. 
At last they moved to a small cottage 
above the village, over beyond the 
quarry. An old stone cottage called 
phe Nils... .” 

One of Pontesbury’s two general 
merchants has lived in The Nils for 
the past twenty years. A shrewd little 
man, with lively eyes and a warm 
smile, he led us up the steep path from 
the hedge and welcomed us into the 
sitting-room. It was a low shadowed 
room, with a heavy beamed ceiling, a 
broad fireplace, and a window that 
looked over lonely reaches of gray 
rock and green plateau and ever- 
moving clouds. 

“Yes, I remember her well,” our 
host reminisced, from his chair by 
the hearth where she must have sat 
on many an evening as lovely as this 
one. “I was doing a bit of courting 
up the hill here, that summer. Not the 
girl that’s my wife now—another girl. 
We used to meet at that stile beyond 
the hedge. And we'd see her. There 
she'd be, just sitting quiet.” 

“Did I get to know her well?” He 
filled his pipe slowly, and shook his 
head above the tightly-packed con- 
tents. “No. A most un-get-at-able 
woman she was. Not that she was un- 
friendly, or didn’t treat people right, 
but it was hard to know what to say 
to her. I think she was very unhappy 
at that time, with her husband’s ill- 
health and their extreme poverty. And 
of course, to us she was just another 
cottager. We knew that she was writ- 
ing something; we didn’t know that 
even in those days she was being writ- 
ten about in literary papers by such 
men as Stanley Baldwin and G. K. 
Chesterton and Walter de la Mare. 
But it wasn't until after she was 
dead and buried that her neighbors 
began to realize who she was. In 
the twenty years we've been living in 
her cottage, men and women from 
many parts of the world have knocked 
on our door to ask us, “Did Mary 
Webb live here?” 
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Pride and humor mingled in his 
telling of the recent filming of Mary 
Webb’s Gone To Earth. “The picture 
has a different name. in America: But 
it’s our countryside you see, and the 
very first shot is one of Pontesbury 
Hill. Several of the villagers are in 
it—unimportant parts, for local color. 
You'll see me, if you look closely—in 
the choir, in the christening scene. 
Jennifer Jones plays the part of Hazel 
Woodus; and when she was here mak- 
ing the picture, she changed her out- 
fits in a room at the Red Lion, just 
across from my store. Until eggs 
came off the ration, I shipped eg 
each week to the actress who played 
Hazel’s mother-in-law. Stomach 
ulcers, she had—bad ulcers.” 
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x TWILIGHT was a mingling of 


muted Shropshire sounds — 
churchbells in the valley, curlews 
crying above the grainfields, the 


bleating of sheep on the lonely 
highlands: and the damp air was 
sweet with bracken and _ honey- 
suckle. Our farewells were leisurely, 
for this single evening’s visit had been 
many years in the making. When at 
last we set out on the path that skirted 
the quarry, the merchant’s hearty 
voice followed after us: “See that 
you don’t leave us without going up 
to God’s Little Mountain!” 

In the novel Gone To Earth and in 
the moving-picture, it is called God’s 
Litte Mountain. But the map of 
Shropshire names it Lord’s Hill. Out 
to Minsterley, left at Plox Green, up 
the winding road through Snail Beach 
ana Crow’s Nest Dingle, and at last 
the circle of summits was beneath us 
and we were on the highest hill of 
them all, Lord’s Hill. It was another 
world, of deep soft grass and vivid 
flowering foxgloves, of purple heather 
and tangled thorn bushes, of distance 
and a brooding peace new as the 
morning and old as the earth. We sank 
tc our knees in bracken as we found 
our way to the old stone church where 
tie christening scene had been filmed. 
Our friend of The Nils had told us 
that a new baptistry had been built 
n the churchyard to suit the require- 
ments of the moving-picture people; 
and we found it, looking more than a 
little incongruous amid a tangle of 
wild daisies and columbine and grey 
forgotten tombstones. 

Our first impression of England had 
been a country in miniature, of dis- 
tance made narrow, of height made 
level, of vastness made impossible in 
an area so circumscribed. But on 
God's Little Mountain, with nothing 
between earth and sky but the leisure- 
ly sweep of a hawk and the distant 
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crying of sheep, we walked in a world 
as lovely, as lonely, as limitless as 
our own wide corner of Canada. 
That small-town Library of our 
High School days has been enlarged 
and brightened and brought up-to- 
date in late years. There is a Corner 
for Young Readers, and a Recent Fic- 
tion Shelf, and a qualified librarian 
who weeds out the unwanted books 
at regular intervals to make room 
for attractive new arrivals. Hundreds 
of volumes have come and gone since 
that long-ago summer which saw the 
resolve, “If ever I get to England, I'll 
go straight to ae oe I wonder, 
when we return, will the Fiction under 
W still hold the half-dozen green- 
covered novels of Mary Webb? 
BLANCHE POWNALL GARRETT 
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The Master of Mood 


SIR ARNOLD BAX, Master of the 

Queen’s Musick, in death has 
joined the majority, and become Bax, 
the musician; for in the sight of his- 
tory it is men who honor titles, and 
not the other way around. 

His music has two main character- 
istics: enormous technical facility, and 
the misty impressionism of the Celtic 
twilight. His technique was so remark- 
able that it led him into trouble. A 
string quartet, composed while he was 
still at the Royal Academy of Music, 
was so complicated and elaborate that 
virtuosity itself stood paralyzed before 
it, and the work had to be abandoned 
as unplayable. Indeed, his musical 
progress was a pilgrimage to free him- 
self from the effects of that deadly 
facility. As an artist, he was trying to 
communicate his ideas. He had the 
ideas, but his means of communica- 
tion were so brilliant that he bom- 
barded his audiences into dazed bore- 
dom before they could realize that 
what was the matter was a surfeit of 
thought rather than a deficiency. 

He once said himself, “I cannot re- 
call the long-lost day when I was 
unable to play the piano: inaccurately. 
It seems that I could always read 
printed music at the piano stool with 
the same unthinking ease with which 
a man reads a book.” But facility is a 
virtue in a young composer, if only 
he can harness it; and there is no 
doubt that Bax during his long and 
productive life soon managed to ar- 
rive at a working understanding be- 
tween the speed of his expression, and 
the relative slowness of his listeners’ 
grasp. 

Everything that is said about Bax 
dwells on the Celtic element, but it is 
less often pointed out that he was a 
Celt by choice, not birth. Nature as- 
signed him to an English family of 
Quaker origin, who neglected to re- 
move the works of W. B. Yeats. At 
the age of 19, Bax picked up The 
Wanderings of Usheen, and, as he said 
himself, “In a moment the Celt with- 


in me stood revealed.” 


I should not like to have to demon- 
Bax’s Celticism by rational 
means. The word is usually applied to 
long-winded music that strays about 
the black notes of the piano. But Bax 
was certainly not more long-winded 
than other English composers (who 
do not. as a group, suffer from exces- 
sive compression). And his harmony 
much more and colorful 
than the austerities of the pentatonic 
scale permit. 


Strate 


Was varied 


Perhaps the real point of compari- 
son is that much Celtic art depends 
for its charm on the evocation of a 
mood rather than the sharp delinea- 
tion of character or the Sophoclean 
march of incident. Not that the other 
things are necessarily missing, but the 
mood has the first call on the artist's 


attention. Such, undoubtedly, was 
Bax’s musical philosophy. While *eo- 
Classicism and the Twelve-Tone sys- 
tem were raising their sharp as. etic 
peaks, Bax was found basking i: the 
soft, scented valley. Furthermore. he 
admitted it; in fact, he insisted th | he 
was “a brazen romantic: by whch | 
mean that my music is the expression 
of emotional states. I have no interest 
whatever in sound for its own sake 
or in any modernist ‘isms or factions.” 

This is a declaration which might 
equally have come from Delius. but 
Bax has an astringency which Delius 
lacks. Moreover, Bax wrote man) dif- 
ferent compositions, while Delius 
wrote only one long piece of music, 
which he served out in_ instalments 
with different titles and arranged for 
various instruments. Bax, for instance, 
wrote a sonata for viola and harp, 
which I gather is a fine thing. I have 
never heard it myself, though Decca 
has recorded it. 

Another aspect of Bax’s music ty his 
fondness for program music. Here 
again, perhaps, the Celtic comparison 
appears, merely because many o! his 
programs were from Celtic sources. 
and many others were from such re- 
mote and imaginative tales as the 
Sagas, and Beowulf. There is always 
a wild debate raging on the uses o! 
program music, but to my mind Er- 
est Newman has dealt with the sub 
ject in final and positive terms. “Bax 
I am glad to see,” says Newman, “Is 
at last mustering up courage enough 
to admit that some of his later work 
is programmatic. More 
would be glad to make the same sim 
ple admission had they not been scared 


COoMposers 


stiff by the superficial aestheticians 
who insist on the necessity of music 
being ‘pure’, the implication being 
that any music that has the remotest 
connection with ‘literature’ is neces 
sarily impure, and therefore ineligible 
for admission into the musical heaven 


The result of the activities of ths sel! 


appointed Vigilance Committe: fo! 
Musical Morals has been to tur: most 
composers into musical hypocrites 
They have indulged in secret this 
delightful dalliance with ‘lite: sture 


and then denied in public thi the\ 
ever knew the naughty lady by sight 
while as for ever having cal ed 
the house...” 


BAX WROTE copiously —no «era 

but seven symphonies, ! ex 
ample. Possibly now that he is dead, 
we may be able to persuade th. CBC 
that Britten does not represent t) > sun 
total of English music. With little 
coaxing, we might be able thea! 
one or two of these Bax symp) nies 
I wish I could add that Bax 
copiousness is enough to quali! him 
as a major master. Certainly bod) 
can be so considered unless has 


written a great deal; for to be « najor 
Saturday Vight 
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maste implies that a man covers a 
vide oan of human experience, and 
his s ply cannot be done except by 
‘out a lot of work. But Bax 
iartered back and forth over 
e ground. His smoky, evoca- 
ods have plenty of bite and 
javo! Dut the spices all seem to have 


m f the same shelf. 


fter 


however, I would praise him 

he always tried for a direct 

mn of beauty, and to convey 

his ct perception to the audience. 
Bux an aesthetic mystic: he wish- 
»prehend beauty by an instan- 
ict of the soul, and this meant 
that ilways worked with his atten- 
the object, the beauty of the 

sic. He will be remembered directly 
a few of his works: but in- 

irect’. he may have had great influ- 
persuading artists that beauty 
may grasped and held by men of 
He has left us a description of 
his feclings at the age of six. when he 
saw Arundel Park at sunset; and I 
think it is a description of his whole 





rtistic attitude. “As we stood there 

naginable glory of flame de- 
elope in the west so that all the 
sooded heights seemed on fire. I 


satched speechlessly. To my childish 
Visitation was sheer 
ill-conguering splendor and majesty, 
introubled by the sense of the transi- 
all lovely things. The hour 
vas Immortal.” 


yerception this 


toriness of 


B RING the past summer a new 


rid organization has been 
{to try to help the various musi- 
cal cultures become more widespread; 
nd also to help develop education in 
usic, for even in the limited sense in 
international, 
There is much 
vasted time and effort, much needless 
luplication, as well as an inability to 
‘ach stimulating new ideas in other 
countries. The International Society of 
ducation is intended to deal 


whic nusic itself is 


nusic education 1s not. 


these problems. 
1) : the summer meetings in 
Bruss Dr. Arnold Walter, Director 
culty of Music at the Uni- 
, { Toronto, was elected the 
dent. Miss Vanette Lawler, 
jusic Educators National Con- 
the United States, was 
eC cretary; one vice-president is 
Sir I d Heinze of Australia, and 
C Domingo Santa Cruz of 
Ct e¢ members at large are of 
Forty-three na- 
forming the new so- 


tionalities. 

) d in 
t te apart from its other work, 
vard eagerly to its bringing 

estern World something of 
subtlety of Oriental 

5 r music is alreadv widely 
in the Orient; too much 

ing. Tam told that Japan 

tiven up her traditional 

years, 
to assimilate purely 


Ie and 


le last few and set- 
nstead 
Usie, 


| the way, is joining with 
Ind the Philippines in one of 
8 cal exchange groups within 
e ne ciety. Another early project 

pecial experimental scheme 
0 the South American coun- 
{res very reasonable view on 


ociety 1s founded is that 
very try has something to offer 
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to its neighbors, and no country is so 
perfect that it cannot learn something 
from another. 

Dr. Walter and his committee are 
not going to have things too easy at 
first. Obviously the second thing that 
is needed is a headquarters: an Inter- 
national Institute for Music Education, 
or something of the sort. It will be 
difficult enough to run such an organ- 
ization at all, without having to do it 
out of a brief-case office, so to speak. 

And the first thing that is needed 
is money. Already the Canadian Gov- 


ernment uses some of its blocked 





credits to give scholarships. Some of 
this money should also be used to 
help international music education. 
Most of the support will come, of 
trom 


course, governments; but gov- 
ernments represent individuals, and 


will do nothing unless their actions are 
based on the sympathy of individuals. 


Interested individuals may, in fact. 
join the society. 
Personally, I have nothing but good 


wishes for this idea. Music is a base- 
less art unless it permeates every part 
of our life. We must not think of music 
education in the narrow sense of train- 


It’s pleasant to note how many well-known names appear on B.O.AA 
' 


passenger lists. It's still more pleasant to hear such people comment 


on thei 


Phe litthe touches of British service... 


B.O.A.C. meals and vintage wines. T 
in the downstairs lounge 
B.O.A.C.’s double-deck Stratocruisers. 


down covers of a sleeper-berth Re 
comes from B.C ). \.¢ Ss 


as well as the 


as well as the sense of com 


flights—praising little things as well as big ones. 


excellence of 


» stimulating conversation 
_ as well as the swift smoothness of 


The invitinely turned 


fort that 


20.000.000 miles of transatlantic flying. 


Irv this on/y first-class service between \lontreal and Britain. From then on. 


vou. too. will say 


} 


Bookings through vour travel agent rail 


‘When 1 eo abroad. I fly 


B.O.4.CL 


chet office or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


MontTREAL Poronto + VANCOUVER 


In U.S.A. 


Vew York, Boston. Washington. ( 





hicage. De 


ing performers, or even training teach- 
ers. Libraries of music (like the splen- 
did one in Manchester, England), the 
radio, TV, the film, the musical life of 
the community, singing for pleasure- 
all these things are part of music edu- 
cation. 

Io understand and love music is to 
live more abundantly. But this appre- 
ciation is not a natural faculty; it 
must be acquired, and we should do 
all in Our power to see that as many 
people as possible have the oppor- 
tunity to acquire it. 

LISTER SINCLAIR 
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{ New Leader For Jazz 


& IN THE CURIOUS, esoteric world 

of modern jazz, there is a grow- 
eeling that this kind of music. 
h some people call art and others 





call obnoxious noise, is in the process 
of gaining new prestige. Many musi- 
clans, critics and listeners believe that 
while jazz in the next few vears may 
not attain the aesthetic hei ght ts reach- 
ed by, savy, Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
t will move to a maturity and a 
degree of acceptance far greater than 
t has known before. 

This belief is inspire od par 
survey of fifty vears of fairly steady 
progress in North America’s only 
native art form; it is strengthened by 
pianists whose work during the 
past few years has been particularly 
distinguished — Dave Brubeck, of 
San Francisco, and Lennie Tristano, 
of New York. 

Both of these musicians show in 
their own plaving, and in the play- 
ng of their respective groups, the 
main characteristics of the jazz called 
modern: originality, great technical 
skill, a knowledge and absorption of 
contemporary concert music, and a 
high regard for form. Together, thev 
are at the centre of modern jazz ac- 
tivity, even though their plaving is 
dissimilar in many ways. 

Each has a strong classical back- 
ground and each has had an obvious 
influence on the jazzmen around him: 
Dut it is the newer arrival, Brubeck. 
the son of a cattleman and the pupil 
of Darius Milhaud, who is emerging 
as one of the most significant figures 
in jazz history. He is taking his place 
beside Louis Armstrong, Duke Elling- 
ton, Charlie Parker, and Tristano him- 
self, partly for his brilliant music and 
partly for a less easily understood ac- 
complishment—the earning of respect 
ind academic acceptance for jazz. 
Brubeck’s case is an odd one. and 
something of his background is neces- 
sarv to an understanding of his pecu- 
lar position 

Most of his earlv life was spent on 

huge cattle ranch near Tone, Calif 
Here the varied musical atmosphere 
created bv his mother, a former con- 
cert pianist. the guitar-strumming 
singers in the bunkhouse, and the 
f his older brother. 
ilv to a love of ani- 
ather. When 
Brubeck, at 18. ef olled in the Col- 


ege of the Pacific. he was determined 


y by a 


azz drumming 








vet t te r 
Ost Out tempor 


mals instilled by 





© become a veterinarv: but bv his 
second vear he had switched to the 
school’s music course and when he 
went overseas with the U.S. Army he 
was pianist. arranger and leader for 

1&-piece jazz band. On his return, 

1946, he enrolled at Mills College. 
San Francisco, to studv under the 
odernist. Milhaud, for three 

Milhaud not only shaped many of 
Brubeck’s musical principics but also 
led the form of his career. After 


tudv. Brubeck was 


several vears tT study, 


still without a definite idea of how 
he wanted to spend his life. He was 
fairly certain that he was an artist, 
but was jazz. after all, an art? 

Milhaud, an admirer of jazz and 
jazz musicians for many years, con- 
vinced Brubeck his proper place was 
as a jazzman, and neither of them 
has since regretted the advice. Bru- 
beck now has slightly more than a 
decade of fairly steady jazz playing 
behind him, and all of it has blended 
with his academic training to produce 
a unique artist. 

This experience and knowledge 
rests on Brubeck’s 33-year-old shoul- 
ders, works its way down to his fing- 
ers, and arrives at the piano in the 
form of fresh and meaningful ideas, 
which he expresses as part of the in- 
tegrated group activity he strongly 
advocates for all jazz units. At the 
moment, his unit happens to be a quar- 
tet, in which three other highly skilled 
musicians — Paul Desmond, on alto 
saxophone, Ron Crotty, on string bass, 
and Lloyd Davis, on drums—move 
with Brubeck through some of the 
most delightful jazz performances lis- 
teners have ever heard. This group 
recently completed its second swing 
through the eastern states and Can- 
ada, and Brubeck, home in California 
again, can look back on an immense- 
ly successful and satisfying trip. 

On various occasions, his group 
barged manfully into concert halls 
once closed to jazzmen — including 
those at Harvard University and Ober- 
lin College in Ohio—and each time 
thev were received with such enthus- 
iasm that thev could forget for the 
moment the noisier but better-paying 
night clubs in which they spent the 
greater part of their playing time. 
These clubs, such as Colonial Tavern 
in Toronto, often are conducive to 
the most inspired playing because of 
their relaxing atmosphere: but just as 
often they are filled as much with the 
noise of loud patrons as with the 
music of the group. 

When the \ 
up largely of musicians, music stu- 
dents and the more ardent jazz en- 
thusiasts—is good, watching Brubeck 
work becomes a simple lesson in the 
cause and effect of artistic activity. 
No art places the empathy factor on 
a higher pedestal than jazz, and no 
jazzman is more aware of this than 
Brubeck. Playing to an audience 
Wi ah Vv varied in age, experience and 
interest, he is conscious at all times 
of how much of his music is being 

eceived and understood. And as his 
listeners know well by now, the inten- 
sitv and breadth of his improvisations 
depend to a high degree on the char- 
acter of the audience 

The music itself is sometimes 
happy, sometimes fierce, almost in- 
variably emotional, and vet it is like 
no jazz ever plaved before. In the 
beginning, there are the tunes, and 
here Brubeck first shows his origin- 





ality, picking songs almost never 
played by other jazzmen. One of his 
best numbers is the film tune, Alice 
in Wonderland. 

The arrangements, which Brubeck 
writes, are among the most deft and 
witty in small group jazz. To achieve 
a certain amount of unity, he ar- 
ranges the beginning and the ending, 
sometimes pitting the piano against 
Desmond’s alto in lovely counterpoint. 
In the middle are the improvised solos 
— Brubeck’s, Desmond's, and occa- 
sionally Crotty’s, with each musician 
fitting his ideas into the overall pat- 
tern. Sometimes, because no one can 
create well regularly, the result is me- 
diocrity; more often, it is brilliance. 

Brubeck’s original style, his excel- 
lent taste and his insistence on high 
musical standards have broken down 
many of the barriers against the 
music which began in New Orleans’ 
red light district. Many people who 
refused to take seriously any music 
played in saloons are now listening 
to jazz with renewed interest because 
Brubeck has shown them it can be 
beautiful as well as emotional and 
rhythmic. 

True, Brubeck has not received the 
recognition in the popular press 
which has been accorded Duke EI- 
lington and Benny Goodman, but this 
can be traced to the fact that the 
younger man’s music is on the cham- 
ber music, rather than the symphonic, 
scale, and therefore is more difficult 
for an outsider to apprehend. In jazz 
criticism, the acknowledged leaders of 
the modern school, Barry Ulanov of 
Metronome magazine and Nat Hent- 
off of Down Beat, the trade paper, 
have been entirely enthusiastic. Ulan- 
ov, author of A History of Jazz in 
America and professor of English at 
Columbia, recently implied in a Mer- 
ronome article that Brubeck is charged 
with the responsibility of carrying jazz 
forward. He concluded his piece with 
this observation: 

“What is really encouraging is that 
Dave knows better than most musi- 
cians where we are in jazz, approxi- 
mately where we can go, and with 
what means. Few musicians are so 
stimulated by their craft, so stimu- 
lating in what they do with it. It is 
fitting that he, of all people, should 
be placed in so responsible a posi- 
tion. 

Brubeck seems to accept this role 
with proper modesty, and certainly 
he feels. with Ulanov and many 
others, that jazz is on its way to 
greater maturity, and with that ma- 
turity, wider acceptance. Not long 
ago Brubeck was asked to conduct a 
course in jazz at the University of 
California, and happily obliged. He 
feels this is symbolic of the increas- 
ingly high regard in which jazz is 
held. 

Meanwhile, Brubeck’s own position 
is secure and improving. The group 
finished a three-month engagement at 
San Francisco’s main jazz club, and 
Brubeck now plans to plav about 60 
college concerts, work most of the 
eastern night clubs, visit the interna- 
tional jazz festival at Nice, and tour 
Furope. He also plans to make more 
records for the Fantasy label, on 
which he has been most successful, 
ard work in some network radio ap- 
pearances 


ROBERT MARSHALL 
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Georgia in the Fall 


Fy WE PLAN 10 Motorw to G. orgiy 
F 

a moderately-priced resort hot ? w, 
would like one where there is ctivin 
at the hotel and other attracting jy 
the vicinity.—L. C., Fredericto: . NR 








The King and Prince on Sain 
Simons Island in the Golden {es of 
Georgia offers rates from $8 a day fo; 
a double room with bath, «ithou 
meals, and upwards from $1* dail 
with meals. There are places f his. 
toric interest, such as abandonei slave 
quarters, on the Island. The hovel has 
a swimming pool, private ocean beach 
golf and riding, and a good socia 
program. 


Chateau de Ramezay 


0 I WILL BE driving through Moni 
ZS real later this year and I an 
told I should not miss visiting the 
Chateau de Ramezay. Can you tel 
me something about it?—G. O. P 
Detroit. 

The Chateau de Rameza\’s firs 
stone was laid by Claude de Ramezay 
eleventh governor of Montreal, i 
1705. De Ramezay built strongly, for 
the walls of his castle-like home, sti 
in good condition, were made of stone 
three feet thick, fire-proof and als 
bullet-proof 

The Chateau de Ramezay was later 
used as a residence for British gov- 
ernors, and General Montgomery «: 
cupied it as his Continental Arm; 
headquarters. Benjamin Franklin at 
One time lived there and had printing 
presses set up in the Chateau’s vaults 
Today, under the ownership of the 
Antiquarian and Numismatic Society 
of Montreal, it is a well-known mv 
seum. 

Open to the public. the Chateau 
has on display an extensive collection 
of historical documents, pictures, a- 
tiquities, and many interesting items 
Here are old prints, war weapons. 
coins, Indian cradle boards, wamput 
belts, crude domestic furniture, earl! 
snowshoes, a large bake oven before 
which are candle moulds, ham-smok- 
ing rods and spits turned by dogs 
a wheel. 


Trish Hotels 


8 WHERE CAN | obtain information 


on hotels in Ireland? What att 
ymode- 


1 


the approximate costs of acc« 
tions?—J. P. S., Toronto. 


The official list of hotels aod gues 
houses and all information may % 
obtained, free of charge, { om the 
Irish Tourist Information Bu eau. 33 
East SOth Street, New York 22, Net 
York. First-class luxury hote’ accom 
modation can be had for as little # 
$4.00 per night for room an break: 
fast or $36.00 per week all clusive 


$10.00 per day will cove  g00 
hotel accommodation, all meals = 
5 $5.0 


first-class travel. For as little 
per day hotel accommodation, me 
and travel can be obtained. 


Saturday Nig 


next month, Can you recor mend 
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WV il ] 1€ ll ll S alliS We don't approve of this honey bear’s manners. but we know 


fo why he’s so eager to get at those big fellows. Our carefully selected seed is planted in specially prepared soil. oe 


ra ANA packed at the fieceiine 


The peas grow to full size while still tender, thin-skinned babies. Then thev re picked and | 
his moment of perfect flavor —that magical moment of sweetness that comes just once to every pea. \dd a little 
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Dog tired? Feel good again with a cool 
bottle of clear, light Old Vienna Beer. 
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Anthology of Talk 


2 IT IS CHARACTERISTIC Of our age 
= that the Oxford University Press 
should have thought it worth w hile to 
bring out an anthology called The 
Oxford Book of English Talk, tor 
nowadays we are fascinated by report- 
ing. We thirst for actuality; we want 
to know the facts. Publishers say that 
fiction is in the worst slump, as a sal- 
able commodity, in half a century; yet 
a good deal of excellent fiction 1s be- 
ing written. But we don’t want fiction; 
we want information, and all kinds of 
writers, good and bad, honest and dis- 
honest, are striving to give it to us. 
We want to know things about people 
as they really are, and not as they are 
presented to us by literary artists. We 
want the Mass Observers to tell us 
what people really do in public; we 
want Dr. Kinsey and his associates to 
tell us what people really do in pri- 
vate; we want Dr. Gallup to tell us 
what people think. Obviously this is a 
good time to bring out a book which 
tells us how people have really talked, 
from the 15th century until yesterday. 
James Sutherland has prepared this 
addition to the Oxford anthologies, 
and he has done a good job. 

Although in his Pretace he is modest 
about the work which the book in- 
volved, we know that it must have 
been a hard and discouraging task. 
We all talk a good many thousand 
words every day of our lives, but our 
words vanish as soon as they are 
spoken. Anybody who has tried it 
knows how difficult it 1s to recall even 
a short passage of conversation in the 
exact words in which it was spoken. 
Judges, lawyers, newspaper reporters 
and other people whose work it is to 
discover what people have really said 
at a given time, know how deceptive 
even a good memory can be. And 
practised talkers, used to speaking in 
public, are sometimes convinced that 
they have used one turn of phrase 
when the weight of evidence shows 
that they have said something very 
different. Considering how hard it is 
to recover the talk of yesterday, how 
is the talk of five hundred years ago 
to be recaptured? 

Clearly it can only be found in 
written texts, and it is impossible to 
put absolute trust in even the best of 
these. The urge to touch up what 
somebody else has said is common to 
all reporters. People are so repetitious, 
sO ungrammatical, so lacking in a 
sense of dramatic emphasis, that a 
literal transcript of what they have 
said is likely to be dull stuff, pleasing 
neither to the speakers nor to anyone 
else. (People with good memories 
may recall the dismay of a Toronto 
City Council, a while ago, when a 
newspaper printed a few literal tran- 
scripts of their meetings.) And yet, in 
these literal transcripts, gems of phras- 
ing and flashes of wit sometimes occur 
which recreate character and situation 
in a manner worthy of a great novelist. 


As tar as possible, Mr. Sut! 


has drawn upon transcripts « 


dence given in trials, and upon 
oirs and diaries, for his m 


We cannot be certain that \ 


found in these sources is the 
for-word speech of ordinary 
but it is less likely to be touc 
than conversation in novel 
plays, where literary effect is 

You might suppose that rep 
the speech of people high in 
would be corrected and trans 
more than the speech of ur 
guished people, but that does | 
pear to be so. Nothing cot 
better than Fanny Burney’s tr: 
tion of the choppy, irritable, ve 
conversational style of King ( 
III: we get an equally clear imp 
of the tirades of George Il tror 
Lord Hervey reports of him. ¥ 
Sutherland tells us that Vi 
police court reports are palpab 
barmaids and crossing-sweepe 
made to speak as genteel court 
ers thought they ought to speak 
haps as these reporters, dece! 
their own notions of propriety, t 
they heard them speak. 

But when we have grasped | 
tion that Mr. Sutherland can o1 
us what is available in print o: 
script, we begin to see how wis 
effectively he has chosen his pi 
inclusion. He has not fallen 
trap of choosing only what ts | 
striking; most talk lacks thess 
ties. He has striven to give us | 
and vocabulary of all classes,o 
ty through five hundred year 
result is a book which it will 
be a pleasure to take up, an 
$3.75 will buy you a possessio 
litetime. 

There have always been pret 
talkers, but they have never 
numerous as in the last hundre 
General education, resulting 
eral half-education, is prob 
blame for most of it. The evi 
this book, and any study of h 
contemporary sources, is. th 
about a century ago, people 
not consider themselves learn 
as plainly as they could. So 
what they said was confused, 
their thought was confused, : 
is a mirror of thought. But 
not confused because the 
big, woolly, foolish words, 
tempted complex sentences w! 
could not bring to a success 
The desire to be grandiose is ¢ 
which seized upon our gre: 
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fat and today it is as widespread 
and dangerous to the public good 


talk should be plain and un- 
This does not mean that it 
a succession of simple state- 
e ist in a vocabulary of Anglo- 
S mplicity. But good talk should 
has to be said in the best 
1 the subject. Dr. Samuel 
was one of the great talkers 
and he was not afraid to 
» word when his thought re- 
big word for appropriate ex- 
Indeed, part of the art of a 
ker lies in throwing in a hand- 
rd when it will give a hand- 
ect. But it is not with great 
we are concerned here, but 

vary talk. 
| dinary talk of most men who 
) fame as scholars, or writers, 
pithy and often racy and col- 
[hey are not afraid of slang, 
icy find that a dirty word is 
word which will express what 
n, they are not atraid of a 
‘rd. They are not mealy- 
pretentious or desirous of 





their hearers with their 
they take the whole vocabu- 

language tor their domain, 
use it as they see fit. 

\ ind again in Mr. Sutherland’s 
we find this proven no- 
re delightfully than in Ben- 

‘bert Haydon’s description of 

s er party at which Keats, 

We rth, Lamb and Lhomas 
M ise Were the guests. Did these 
one another over the head 

torical clubs? Did they talk 
airman of a Speaker's Com- 

service club, introducing 

( il of a banana republic to the 

SS { brethren? Did they talk 
union leaders who want to 
they can be just as incom- 
e as the bosses? No; they 
inly, briefly and, in Lamb's 
ilouslv. Thev were literary 
trom the need to pile on 
OnYV, 

| 1y people, since evervbody 
read, have tried to talk like 
his would be more tolerable 
ose better books for their 
t they show an awful addic- 

magazine, to the phoney- 
‘sin Reader's Digest, to the 
iucal, free-wheeling prose 
ular columnists. Some peo- 
to talk like Government 
and actually realize this 
ition; they can even bring 
to say “and or,” as though 
ise. It is pitiful to hear 


d be a good thing if we 


Cl talking like magazines and 
and return to talking like 
me Pt it the time has come in our 


oe Cl when the ability to say a 
sD plainly is a literary accom- 
requiring careful training 
ht; plain speech does not 
neously to the lips. Where 
ng, so far as talk is con- 
yeVOnd our power to guess. 
lave been, the Oxford Book 
Valk triumphantly shows. 
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BOOK OF ENGLISH TALK— 
James Sutherland—pp. 445 and 
not xtord University Press—$3.75 
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In Brief 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI—by James A. 
Michener—pp. 147—Random House—$3.00. 





























































































[his penetrating story of American 
navy jet-fliers in Korea will do more 
than many volumes of documentation 
to explain the United States to other 
nations and to itself. It is a simple 
variation on the profound Christian 
paradox about losing life in order to 
find it. The hero is depersonalized to 
an extent that could make him the 
unknown soldier of the Korean War. 

On the debit side this novel is an 
expression of patriotic opportunism, 
but it is fraught with muted tensions 
of glory and tragedy, and it sugg-sts, 
in deceptively simple terms, many of 
the insoluble complexities of war and 
peace. 


CECILE—by Benjamin Constant, Edited and 
Annotated by Alfred Roulin, Translated by 
Norman Cameron—pp. 118, Introduction 
and Notes—Lehmann and Longmans— 


$2.00 

Lost for a hundred and twenty years 
after Constant’s death and first “pub- 
lished in 1951, this unfinished essay 
in autobiography by the author of 
Adolphe is intensely interesting both 
for its own sake and as a prime sam- 
ple of romantic irony. 

he story, written about 1810, tells, 
with dry detachment and keen self- 
analysis, of the author's vacillations 
in his relations with two women over 
a period of fifteen years in Germany 
and France. The women were Char- 
lotta) von Hardenburg, whom Con- 
stant eventually took as his second 
wife. and Madame de Staél, with 
whom Constant had a stormy liaison 
for many Vears. 

This exquisite fragment delights 
with its apposition of keen intelligence 
and romantic temperament, its blood- 
bone-and-nerve evocation of a period, 


and its tense, terse style. 


TUSITALA OF THE SOUTH SEAS: The Story 
Of Robert Louis Stevenson's Life In The 
South Pacific—by Joseph W. Ellison—pp. 
282, Bibliography and Index—Reginald 
Saunders—$6.75 
At the age of thirty-eight, Robert 

Louis Stevenson was physically more 

dead than alive, but his will to work 

and his zest for adventure kept death 
at arm’s length for six flamboyant 
years. 

The adventure began on June 28, 
1888, when Stevenson’s “silver ship” 
sailed through the Golden Gate bound 
for the Marquesas. It ended in Samoa, 
after bonus years of prodigious work 
and world-wide fame, on December 
3, 1894. 

Mr. Ellison’s book about Steven- 
son’s last vears is a sentimental jour- 
ney in the wake of a hero whose per- 
sonality and experiences during this 
phase of his life are presented with 
remarkable immediacy and freshness. 
It is not a brilliant book, but it Is a 
memorable and satisfying one. 

There are special pleasures, such as 
accounts of the intrepid behavior of 
Stevenson's aged and dignified mother 
in the face of peril on the high seas; 
of the terrible hurricane which crush- 
ed seven warships in Apia Harbor a 
few months before the Stevensons’ 
arrival there; and of the visit of Henry 
Adams to Samoa, which caused the 
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You receive quarterly divi- 
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ous supervision of expert man- 
agement 
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amazed Bostonian to conclude that 
“only a Scotsman with consumption 
fatigue and danger.” 
leaves Its with a 


Stevenson's personal 


can defy every 


The book reader 


deep sense ol 


— in dving at last, not in the 
North “like a weevil in a biscuit’, but 
with his boots on in the South Pacific. 


H. W. Meyerstein— 
Green—$2.50 


PHOEBE THIRSK—by E. 
pp. 224—Longmans 


This is one of those rare novels 


that keeps on PEARENAE out in the 
r the book has been 


s mind afte 


reader 





did vou 
ever have 


an insu 


f} 
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Much of its vitality stems 
its contradictions. 
told in the first 


laid down. 
trom the depth 

The heroine's story. 
person, pretends to be verbose. vet it 
economical. and often 


is really dry, 
irony which 


wittv. It is full of sly 
mingles compatibly with a serene ro- 
manticism. It is about people who are 
cheerfully and resolutely amoral in a 
moral world. The heroine is an inno- 
cent girl who enjoys spending the 
night with a banana and some Turk- 
ish delight under the bed in which 
her mother is entertaining a lover. 


‘ance man tell vou 
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Odd as it may seem, there is hardly a Canada Life repre- 


sentative who, from time 


time, 


hasn't said “NO” to a 


prospective life insurance buyer. 


here are a variety of reasons why this is so. Life insurance, 


to a Canada Lite representative, is an essential purchase that 


has to be fitted into the pattern of each person's circumstances. 


hus, it may be in your interests that you should place a 


greater emphasis on the protective values as opposed to the 


SaVINGS aspect 


It may be just the reverse 


Or it may even be 


that vou should take no immediate action 


One thing is sure 


Life representative will be in your best interests 


- the advice you'll get from a Canada 


because he 


devoting his business career to a thorough understanding 


of insurance needs. 


f plan your future with confidence in 
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Like Zuleika Dobson, Phoebe 
Thirsk is both dated and timeless. Her 
admirers cannot fail to go in search 
of the other Meyerstein novels. 


A HOPKINS READER—Selected and with an 
Introduction by John Pick—pp. 308, Notes 
and Index—Oxford University Press—$4.25 

The only important events in Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins’s life were those 
ot religious or poetic significance. 
Hopkins was one of the Oxford An- 
glicans who, in subsequent years, fol- 
lowed Newman’s path to Rome. In 
1868, at the age of twenty-four, he 
became a novice in the Jesuit Order 
and renounced his poetry for a life of 
asceticism. For years he wrote 
nothing. In his tew remi Lining 
after he had worked out his synthesis 
between God and the natural world 
of sensuous beauty, the small body of 
his great poems was produced, in 
spite of a busy scholarly life teaching 
and preaching, and a long and pi ainful 
period ot spiritual desoli ition. 

Though there are only thirty pages 
of poems in this reader—poems which 
received scant attention until many 
years after Hopkins’s death—the let- 
ters. journal excerpts and sermons 
illustrate magnificently the essential 
contradictions and harmonies of Hop- 
kins’s religious and poetic nature: his 
tenderness and sternness, his whimsi- 
cai humor and downright earnestness, 
his physical weakness and spiritual 
strength. 

Though Gerard Manley Hopkins 
died in 1889, his poems are still an 
experiment in experience for the 
modern reader, an experience which 
deepens when the poems are enriched 


seven 
vears, 


by their unique setting. 


COLERIDGE: The Clark Lectures 1951-52—by 
Humphry House—pp. 156 with appendices 
—Clarke, Irwin—$2.00 
The approach to Samuel Tavlor 

like the entrance to the 

Kingdom of Heaven, is notoriously 

difficult. That important source of 

intimate knowledge of Coleridge's 
mind and person: ality, the Note-Books, 
is only now being edited in its entirety 
by Miss Kathleen Coburn, of the 

University of Toronto, who has been 

working at this Herculean labor for 


some Vear©®s. 


Coleridge. 


The author of the present study, 
University Lecturer in 
English at Oxford, gives Miss Coburn 
credit for some new knowledge of 
Coleridge and suggests that it is still 
much too soon for Coleridge criticism 
House gives 
appraisal of 


who ts Senior 


to become dogmatic. Mr. 


an excellent scholarly 


Coleridge’s personality and poetic 
method. The splendid chapters on 
‘The Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla 


Khan” 


teachers of 


will be of special interest to 
literature. 


PEACE RIVER AND OTHER VERSE—by Chris- 
tian Galloway—pp. 59—Mitre Press— 
7s. 6d 
This littke volume could safely be 

left to find its own audience if it were 
not for its astonishing preface, which 
states that the book pre- 
tend to be poetry; it is simple old- 
fashioned descriptive verse, claiming 
no merit that of sincerity”. The 
author shuns “clever modern affecta- 
tions or studied formlessness” 

Without taking up the challenge of 


‘does not 


Save 


the obvious fallacies, the reade 
not suppress a feeling of indig 
that it is apparently still possi! 
a well-meaning Old Countryn 


translate the brilliant and tu 
Canadian landscape in terms 
dun colors and poetic diction 
were old-fashioned a century 

this sense, Mr. Galloway's ver 
indeed old-fashioned. He clain 
ity as the special virtue of such 
but the poetic kind of clarity is 
required here. 

Without poetry or wit, the 
couplet in English can only b 
winded and silly in effect. S 
does not help at all. 


MADAME DE — — by Louise de 
Translated by Duff Cooper—pp. 
drawings by lan Ribbons—Colli 


This suave, sophisticated litt 
turns on the eternal enmity 
sexes. Monsieur de — and the 
sador coldly stand and wa 
Madame de — dies for the u 
able sin of having wounded t! 
ity. 

It is an elegant Parisian tr 


delicate shade of mauve 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF FRENCH H 
—by René Sédillot, 
Hopkins—pp. 323, Index and 
Comparative Dates—Clarke, Irw: 
M. Sédillot is an 

modern manner. The 

dates is incidental in recordin 
brought about by the conflu 
geographical, psychological, 


historiar 


tural influences. The political 
of one country only gains 


when reference is made to geo 
religion, philology, philosop! 
arts and international relations 
This perspective view of 
history will not satisfy the 
reader of history and is not 
for him. It is a good bach 
book, inevitably arbitrary on « 
because of its brevity, but pri 
balanced combination of sig 
detail and penetrating genera! 


SEVILLE- 
from the F 
349—1 


THE FLAGELLANT OF 
Morand, Translated 
Nora Wydenbruck—pp. 
Green—$2.50 
This novel, which has tl 

intensity of many of Goya’s « 

and paintings, describes Sey 

Madrid in the bitter days o! 

occupation. The chief chara 

an intellectual Spaniard who 

ed the French under N.: 

brother, Joseph, and his wife 

family who passionately hi 
opposed the French. 
The author creates 

great detail and character 1 

simple strokes in the manne 

solid historical romances t! 

popular fifty years ago and s 

good reading today. 


atmos 


DOCTOR AT SEA—by Richard G: 
219—Michael Joseph—$2.75 
Armed with innocence an 

of War and Peace, the author 

as ship’s surgeon of the Lo 
an unlucky ship, just acciden 

Her roster of officers has an 

able resilience to alcohol, he 

makes Bligh look like a Mi 

and altogether the crew an 

give the doctor a rough tim 

a funny one to read about. 
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Above Arno and Below Daumier 


a E ART OF Comte Henri-Marie- 
ivmond de Toulouse-Lautrec- 


Moni. will never look better than it 
does today. He has been made the 
subject of a highly successful film and 


his aesthetic stock has been sky-rocket- 
ed though dealer - sponsored exhibi- 
tions Lautrec is the sensational suc- 
to the Van Gogh craze of a 
few irs back. It seems that we 
must now accustom ourselves to high- 
d campaigns on behalf of dead 
artists and living international dealers. 

In an atmosphere where fashion- 
wise “collectors” happily spend $12,- 
000 tor a drawing by Lautrec, it is 


CESS 


powe 


difficult to gain any sane perspective 
on his achievement. In the past, this 
nineteenth-century artist has been the 
subject of brusque dismissal or fop- 
pish fanfare. The good English paint- 


er, Walter Sickert, wrote, in 1928: 
“Lautrec’s place both in drawing and 
painting Was unimportant . . . He 
‘caught’ a manner of painting from 
Degas, a catch that was badly muffed.” 
More recently, Claude Roger-Marx, 
one of Lautrec’s more passionate and 
unquestioning admirers, rhapsodized: 
‘The ensemble of lithographs, posters, 
illustrated books helps us to define the 
nature of Lautrec’s incomparable 















NIEUW AMSTERDAM, mighty 
1gship of the Holland-America 
e fleet, brings new gracious- 

s to life afloat. Seven pas- 
ger decks, two indoor swim- 

g pools, acres of ‘‘room to 
2m,"’ things to do. Cinema, 
2ps, night club, gymnasium, 
arium, sumptuous luxury. 








e sailings from New York to 
SOUTHAMPTON - LE HAVRE - ROTTER- 
DA” by famous NIEUW AMSTERDAM, 
MASDAM and RYNDAM .. . Direct to 
ROTTERDAM by all-first-class motor- 
tw WESTERDAM and NOORDAM. 
ent stops at Cobh, Ireland. 


y onally conducted CHRISTMAS 
SAILINGS to Southampton, le Havre, 


Ro ” by MAASDAM Nov. 25 from 
HALIFAX (Nov. 23 from New York): 
RYNOAM Dec, 12 from New York (also 


tops at Cobh, Ireland) 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


it od to be 


‘sy A FAMOUS SERVICE TO 









CRUISES to South America and the WEST INDIES 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM Dec. 
Mar. 5—14 to 20 days—6 to 10 ports—rates from $385 & 


$550. MAASDAM Dec. 22, Jan 
26-13 to 14 days—4 to 5 ports—rates from $255 & $295. 


Grand CRUISE to the Western MEDITERRANEAN, 
Greece, Morocco, Western Europe — on the Flagship 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM March 26 from New York-42 
days, rates from $985 including return passage. 


greatness.” Incomparable critical non- 
sense! Rembrandt, Michelangelo, 
Titian are now to stand aside until 
the pale hired hands decide who is 
to be the next “incomparably great” 
item in the stockroom. 

Lautrec was one of the many “crazy, 
mixed-up kids” of the late Victorian 
era when, unless you were an accom- 
plished hypocrite, you were either 
very good or downright bad. Lautrec 
was thrown, by physical accident, be- 
tween the two extremes. His caustic 
honesty certainly placed him out of 
bounds to polite society, and it is 
doubtful if he was ever accepted as 
more than a likable and well-heeled 
curiosity by the harpies and sharks of 
a hungry underworld. His predica- 
ment seems to be summed up in his 
canvas, “At the Moulin Rouge” (Art 
Institute of Chicago) where we see 
the dwarf, Lautrec, walking in silent 
procession with his tall, top-hatted 
and frock-coated brother past a gre- 
garious group seated comfortably 
about a bottle of absinthe. He was 
the legendary man on the tight rope, 
doubly handicapped by his unwilling 


stumps. 
To drown the sense of his own 
ludicrous social pcsition, Lautrec 
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RYNDAM and MAASDAM, new 
twin thriftliners. Smart, sleek, 
modern, they introduce a new 
concept in tourist travel—virtual 
run-of-ship privileges, and air- 
conditioned comfort throughout. 
Here budget-priced ocean trav- 
el attains superb perfection! 
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lusted frantically after physical experi- 
ence. An alcoholic and habitué of 
brothels, the wonder is that his body 
sustained him as long as it did. 

As with Van Gogh, the eccentricity 
of Lautrec’s life became confused 
with the merits of his art. This has led 
his critics into certain contradictions. 
We find his contemporary, Arthur 
Symons, writing: “Something in the 
rage of his blood causes at times a 
disturbance in the very medium and 
values that he paints with.” (One 
wonders whether this is a matter for 
the chemist or the psychiatrist.) 
Symons continues: “He paints with 
the absolute insolence, the utter cyni- 
cism of some Satan, some God who 
created in mutual antagonism the 
cruel and adorable world we live in.” 
To read some of Lautrec’s commen- 
tators, one would suspect that he was 
a fine artist because of, rather than in 
spite of, the fact that he was a 
lecher and an alcoholic. It remains a 
miracle that, when he finally col- 
lapsed, he left behind a large body of 
paintings and almost 400 lithographs. 

It is in his small lithographs that 
we find Lautrec’s talent best exhibited. 
Recently, visitors to the Art Gallery 
of Toronto were given a rare oppor- 
tunity to study this achievement at 
first hand, when 360 prints from the 
Ludwig Charell Collection were put 
on view. Lithography is a demand- 
ing medium which, to be effective, re- 
quire; directness of statement and 
permits little camouflage. It is a strin- 
gent test for the draughtsman and 
technician. It also permits as dispas- 
sionate an appraisal of Lautrec’s abili- 
ties as is possible. 
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100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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SUTTER 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 
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New, secondhand and rare Books 
on every subject. Stock of over 
three million volumes. Bookbuyers 
throughout the world praise and 
recommend this bookshop. 


¥ FROM a_ technical standpoint, 
Lautrec is probably the most able 
lithographer in the history of art. He 
was a fastidious worker, and gave care- 
ful technical thought to all of his print- 
ed art, whether it was a poster, menu, 
songsheet cover, or a limited edition 
for collectors. Only Whistler rivals 
hira in purity and clarity of litho- 
graphic technique. Lautrec labored 
over the stone with crayon and tooth- 
brush, using the latter to spatter the 
light silver-grey areas which charac- 
terize his prints. It is this intense de- 
votion to craft which endears him 
to all professional artists. Lautrec 
tight have said, with his fellow litho- 
grapher, Redon: “All my plates are 
but the fruits of an eager analysis 
of what could be obtained with the 
thick pencil of a lithographer, aided by 
paper and stone.” 

Granting Lautrec’s pre-eminence as 
a print technician, how does he com- 
pare as a creative designer with other 
artists? Here, we must confess, the 
facts give the lie to the legend. Lau- 
trec may have been one of the great 
eccentrics of art history, but he is one 
of the secondary creators. Like Dau- 
mier, Lautrec was gifted with an 
amazing visual memory. But he used 
his recollections of visual fact to very 
different ends. Daumier’s lithographs 
reflect his intense belief in the idea 
of personal freedom and his hatred 
of a erooked judiciary and govern- 
ment; Lautrec’s prints are carefully 
observed but dispassionate reports of 
a passing society. There is a laconic 
air about most of his work and, above 
all, a spiritual indecision. The result- 
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ant “objectivity” has been often cited 
as a virtue, whereas, in reality, it is 
his refusal to make a personal com- 
mentary which is the basic weakness 
of Lautrec’s art. These reports may 
fit our fence-sitting, amoral 
state of mind, torn as we are between 
whooping it up for this day alone and 
settling down to the serious business 
of keeping the world from destroy- 


present 


ing itself 

Lautrec frequently balked at  pic- 
torml problems. In drawing, he re- 
peatedly refuses to cope with the diffi- 


he’s one in 


a million! 








1942 . 104 
1947 . 143 


1952 1,132 





mportant U.S. cities 


termuda 


Nassau and the Caribbean 


cult business of hands, by allowing 
the wrists to flutter out into a vague 
linear gesture (this is supposed by his 
admirers to suggest movement) or by 
simply arranging the figure so that 
the hands do not appear. Only a vic- 
tim blinded by the current Lautrec 
vogue would pretend that this is any- 
thing but sloppy draughtsmanship. It 
is a sloppiness which probably arose, 
not so much from laziness, as from 
the artist’s realization that his life was 
being rapidly dissipated and that there 


Was not enough time for more con- 


sidered expression of the many things 
he wished to record. Nevertheless, 
Lautrec’s formulae for drapery and 
physical extremities become a little 
tiresome when one has to look at them 
more than 300 times. 

When the current huffing and put- 
fing are all done with, and the Lautrec 
balloon is allowed to deflate to more 
fitting proportions, we shall doubtless 
find it floating somewhere above Peter 
Arno but a long way below Daumier 
or Watteau. 

PauL Duval 





...one of more than a million passengers flying 
TCA every year. She’s a modern miss going places 
the modern way—and enjoying every minute 

of it. As she grows up she’ll be making many more 
of these fast and friendly flights. And the more 


she travels the more she’ll appreciate how quick and 


easy it is to get around by TCA, one of the 
world’s great airlines. 


And now we’re preparing for more millions a year 





New pilots are being trained, new aircraft added to 
our fleets, service improvements made... all to keep pace 
with the ever-growing travel needs of Canadians. 


Already TCA has made Canada only one day wide. Continuing 
[CA developments will bring all Canadians still closer 


together 


steadily increasing the value of the TCA services 


that span the continent and reach out to many distant lands. 
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They Say: 


The Bishop of Oxford: Televison jg 
beyond question one of the major fac. 
tors in the whole intellectual en: irop. 
ment of today, and presents pro lems 
of the first importance in the oral, 
psychological and education SP leres 
This is all the more reason w!\ the 
experimental possibilities of ivate 
enterprise should not be stifl.d by 
public monopoly, however bene» olent 
and progressive it may be. 


Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart: + haye 
spent the best years of my ‘fe in 
foreign countries and in my @ tempt 
to make myself a dispassiona’e ob. 
server of the foreign scene | have 
learnt that every man must be pre. 
pared to admit that he may be mis. 
taken. I am therefore opposed to ex- 
tremists:; in particular, to these forms 
of fanaticism and dogma which claim 
that the end justifies the worst means 
I believe in religious, racial and poli- 
tical tolerance, provided that it does 
not sink into apathy. I have reserva. 
tions about the inevitability of human 
progress, nor can I accept the theory 
that mechanical invention necessaril\ 
adds to human happiness. Experience 
too, has taught me that much harm 
has been done to our world by ignor- 
ant men of goodwill.” : 


Victoria Times: Every Victorian 
must have drawn a long sigh otf relief 
on hearing that it was only a sunfish 
after all. For if the “something” in the 
fishermen’s nets had been Cadboro- 
saurus we would have lost the famous 
resident of these parts. We would have 
murdered one of our best friends. I! 


this is sad for the sunfish family, how 


much worse it would have been for the 
civilization of Canada if Caddy 

turned up in the net! That ctvilizatio 
does not contain so many distin cuished 
characters that we can afford to wast 
them. A sea serpent Is useful and per 
haps is viable only when he remains 
uncaught—and not seen ver) olte! 


either. 





New York Times: To the | iChies 
minded progress no doubt is a g00 
thing. The airplane is faster thant 
car, and that in turn can beat 
horse. So can the tractor, on the t 
Fo the practical all of this is good. | 


speed is time and time is money. 
there is indeed litthe enough 
commodity lying about free or ™% 
picking. But 
friends obsolete, removing the 
their labors and placing then 
seums, there to attract only t e pl 
ing eye of the sentimental. ( ynsic&e 
the children, just under thei ‘teen 
whose view of the world ts o1 
on speed and TV. How many 
ever have seen a team of wor! 
let alone that even more misned 
thing, a voke of oxen? In_ hist 
books, yes, along with pict ires © 
departed statesmen and batt. >». ane 
of the ruins of other civilizath 1s 
in experience, in life, very 1. a 
of those few almost all in the -ount 
and probably on only a sing! dav 0! 
the year—at the time of the } ull fa! 


progress renders ve 
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How Max Became Rich 


& MAX BELL, the Western Canadian 

newspaper publisher and _ sports- 
man, probably never would have been 
wealthy and successful if he hadn't 
met me. Little did Bell realize that 
good fortune was staring him in the 
face when he was introduced to a 
bespectacled, stoop-shouldered whelp 
of 17 on the Canadian Pacific station 
platform in Winnipeg. 

Neither of us realized that it was 
one of those cataclysmic moments 
which shape men’s destiny—a moment 
such as that in which Dick W hitting- 
ton and his cat heard the Bow Bells 
of London or Julius Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon or the New York Yankees 
signed Casey Stengel as manager. 

This meeting had not been planned 
on Olympus. Rather, it had been plan- 
ned by our respective fathers. Bell’s 
father was publishing a newspaper in 
Regina and the son was en route to 
Montreal for his second year of study 
at McGill University. I was living in 
Winnipeg and was about to begin my 
own brilliant career at McGill, where 
I established some sort of an educa- 
tional record by occupying the same 
desk for three years. Owing to the fact 
that, in the past, I had jumped bail 
from a long series of boarding schools, 
my father ‘thought it expedient that I 
should be escorted to McGill by some- 
one older and wiser, just in case I 
attempted to leave the train at Ignace, 
Espanola or Chapleau. 

More than likely there was some 
exchange of currency or stock be- 
tween our fathers but Max Bell was 
assigned the task of guiding me around 
the pitfalls of Montreal. Lucky old 
Max! 

As I remember, Max took it like a 
man. He even managed a wan smile 
when we were introduced and he kick- 
ed me only once, very lightly, as we 
ascended the train steps and my par- 
ents clattered away, chuckling over 
the prospect that I was unlikely to be 
expelled and return to haunt them 
before Christmas. 

It was somewhere along the north 
shore of Lake Superior that Max Bell 
reached the turning point in his life. 
I was moodily sucking my thumb and 
perusing a copy of that estimable pub- 
lication known as the National Turf 
Digest. It was through the agency of 
this publication that I had just com- 
pleted a coup, having wagered a $6 
combination on an_ unlikely beast 
named Willow Tree which had show- 
ed startling speed at Polo Park two 
afternoons previously and __ paid 
$109.60 across the board. 

More out of politeness than any- 
thing else, Bell asked what I was 
studying so earnestly. With the pa- 
tience of a mother explaining single- 
digit multiplication to a backward 
child, 1 explained to him how a study 
of the Montee Onliwon Ratings had 
enabled me to select Willow Tree, a 
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steed which had been ignored by less 
studious wagerers. 

Bell’s eyes dilated, his nostrils quiv- 
ered, his hands shook as he reached 
for the magazine. Realizing that I 
could postpone, for a few days, my 
eventual incarceration in McGill, I 
whispered to him that we would arrive 
in Montreal just in time for a race 
meeting at Delormier Park. 

From that moment, Bell was a gone 
goose. 

Looking back on it, I realize that, 
if he hadn’t met me, Max Bell might 
have become a chartered accountant 
or the operator of a tannery or, even 
worse, he might have become a West- 
ern Canada politician. Instead, he be- 
came a gambler and a_ race-tracker. 
Lucky old Max! 

From the viewpoint of a teacher, 
Max Bell was a most rewarding stu- 
dent. In no time at all he progressed 
from the National Turf Digest to the 
more erudite columns of the Daily 
Racing Form and, very shortly, he 
graduated summa cum laude in Speed 
Charts. He experimented incessantly. 
At one time, in his experiments, while 
attempting to separate Equipoise and 
Faireno in his speed calculations, he 
came close to dividing the atom— 
long before the nuclear fissionists were 
near a solution. 

In taking credit for Bell’s present 
affluence and success, | must make a 
modest bow in the direction of Jockey 
Longden, who was of some minor 
assistance. Longden, who became a 
close friend of Bell shortly after the 
latter's departure from McGill, 
taught the student some of the verities 
of the turf. For instance, Longden 
taught him that certain speedy horses 
could be detained on certain after- 
noons by certain strong-armed jock- 
eys. I could have taught Bell this my- 
self, of course, but in his formative 
period I did not wish to shake his 
faith in human nature. 

Max Bell is considered to be some- 
thing of a “Mystery Man” in financial 
circles but he never has been any 
“Mystery Man” to me. Anyone who 
had his faculty for computing the 
speed variant in the Santa Anita and 
Belmont Park tracks while feigning 
keen interest in his hostess across a 
formal dinner table would be certain 
to become a financial tycoon. 

At the present moment he operates 
three daily newspapers, his oil drillers 
are reputed to be working in every 
corner of Alberta, including the men’s 
room of the Macdonald Hotel, and 
he is reported to be attempting to gain 
control of the hoary and mighty Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. On top of this, 
in partnership with three business asso- 
ciates, he is operating Canada’s most 
prosperous racing stable. This season, 
his horses have won more than $300,- 
000 in purses. 

When he acquired control of a Cal- 
gary newspaper during the depression, 
it is likely that he did so because 
ownership of the journal gave him 
access to the United Press racing wire 
which brought him flash results, en- 
tries, scratches and approximate odds 
from every American track. 

Then there was the little matter of 
those musty old oil stock certificates 
which were lying around when he was 
untangling his father’s estate. Pru- 
dence suggested that they should be 





disposed of, painlessly, in the same 
manner as one would dispose of an 
aged, crippled gelding. But Bell exam. 
ined the stock certificates anc then 
consulted his speed charts, the Cana. 
dian stock market indices for the pas 
20 years and a set of lunar tables. His 
investigations convinced him that the 
stock certificates were a “sleeper”, wo 
he put them back in ‘the sae and 
went off to enjoy the winter ra ing a 
Santa Anita. The gamble has paid of 
at odds which variously are quoted a 
100-to-1 or 200-to-1—at any ate, ; 
was what is known in racing ciicles a 
“a very nice price.” 

Bell went to England last yeur, and 
just so that he could test hi 
charts on the unfamiliar turf Courses 
he purchased a horse named India: 
Hemp to run in The Derby at !-pson 
Indian Hemp didn’t win The Derby 
but Bell brought him to America ani 
he has won purses to three times the 
value of his purchase price. In order 
that Indian Hemp wouldn’t be lone); 
on his airplane trip across the Atlantic 
Bell paid $20,000 for a horse named 
Royal Serenade to accompany him. 

Royal Serenade won more than 
$150,000 this season before a case o! 
housemaid’s knee forced him int 
temporary retirement. With the excep. 
tion of Native Dancer and Tom Fool 
Royal Serenade could be the bes 
horse in America. And breeding e. 
perts have put a value of $300,000 on 
him as a stud prospects 

Well, as I look back on it, I realize 
that I gave Bell a good start. Alla 
man needs to achieve success is that 
shrewd word of advice or that gentle 
prod in the right direction at the pro- 
pitious moment. As I sit writing thi 
piece, I am confronted by a framed 
photograph of Bell in the Royal En- 
closure at Ascot. He is wearing a top 
hat and a Prince Albert coat. My bo 
finally made it. 

Like Mr. Chips, I take pleasure o 
thinking of these things as I sit befor 
my Quebec heater in the evenings 
Every time that Royal Serenade win 
another race or Bell's oil-drillers bi 
another gusher, I put another gol 
star against the name of Max Bell i 
the book in which I have listed m) 
better pupils. 

But no true teacher sits back, cor 
tent to dwell on past successes. Ther 
is much work still to be done. Even 
day offers new opportunities tor gui 
ance of those who are nearing a cros 
road. 

Now, for instance, I have taken é 
job with the Ontario Jockey Club. Thi 
job, I believe, will give me an opp” 
tunity to assist in furthering the bus 
ness career of another very promis! 
young man named E. P. Ta) |or. 


Jim CoLeM! 


speed 
peec 


Often called one of the word's g% 
est swimmers, Young was voied C 
ada’s greatest in the half a ¢ tury ® 
a Canadian Press poll last your. A™ 
his Catalina victory he returned (0 Te 
ronto where he had been raisd ame 
the acclaim of 75,000 enthus.astic 1 
rontonians.—Toronto Telegra’ 
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e Trouble in Textiles: 
National Problem 


SOG 


BLAIR GORDON 


P g Nor SINCE the boom period of 


late 1920’s has the Canadian 


idustry been so out of step 


general atmosphere of pros- 


is it has been for the past two 


om the middle of 1951 on- 
industry in all its phases, 


few exceptions, has been hard 
o dispose of its output, even 


which have not reflected 


bor costs and other higher 
turing expenses. Financial re- 


e shown all too clearly the 
n company earnings of less 
scale operations and mar- 
ices. Companies in every 


section of the industry, cot- 
ollen and synthetics, have 
ced to reduce or forego divi- 


ments, and the market value 
securities has reacted ac- 


1 anomalous state of affairs 
d when other industries have 
oying favorable conditions 
clp but create a feeling of 
and dissatisfaction in the 
ind. The question naturally 
to the reasons which may 
r these unhappy conditions, 
er the future holds any pros- 
return to better things for 
rv. 
\usiness first took a down- 
half way through 1951, 
explanation seemed to be 
as accounted for by a sur- 
ids in the channels of dis- 
s a result of the buying 
ich followed the outbreak 
sin Korea in June, 1950. 
med, at least so far as the 
scene was concerned, that, 
s of goods in distributors’ 
been reduced to normal, 
needs of the trade would 
luce a satisfactory flow of 
ie mills. There is no reason 
that this thinking was un- 
One important difference 
about, namely, that while 
id has revived, the goods 
supplied to a much greater 


}. 1953 rt 


extent by imports and not by the 
Canadian mills. 

The downtrend in the textile in- 
dustry which came about in 1951 was 
not peculiar to Canada, but seemed 
to occur more or less concurrently in 
many of the major textile manufac- 
turing countries, including the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. A marked 
decline took place in American prices, 
and as there was no corresponding 
change in the cost of raw materials, 
this decline was at the expense of 
mill margins and earnings. 

In the autumn of 1951 the Cana- 
dian dollar was freed of exchange 
control and allowed to seek its own 
level relative to the U.S. dollar and 
other currencies. In the course of a 
few months it rose to a premium of 
nearly 5 per cent over the U.S. dollar, 
which had the practical effect of re- 
ducing by a quarter to a third the 
customs duties on such imported tex- 





©Karsh 


MR. GORDON, who is President of 


the Dominion Textile Company Ltd. 


tile items as cotton yarns and fabrics. 

Since early 1952 the American 
mills have been in a position to take 
full advantage of the opportunity to 
ship cotton goods into the Canadian 
market, and the rising tide of imports 
has afforded concrete evidence of 
their eagerness and ability to do so. 
The most severe price competition 
has undoubtedly arisen in cases where 
American mills were disposing of 
goods at extremely low values in re- 
lation to their own costs of production, 
and this has been a widespread con- 
dition in offerings to the Canadian 
market 

In 1948 the Canadian Customs Act 
was amended to subordinate the cost 
of production in the country of origin 
as a criterion of value for duty pur- 
poses; since then American exporters 
of goods need only certify that the 
prices at which the goods are being 
sold to the Canadian market have 
also been used in the U.S.A. An Am- 
erican manufacturer, by selling goods 
at sacrifice prices in his home market 
in a number of instances, is thereby 
in a position to follow the same course 
on 2 large scale in Canada. 

Pritish manufacturers of woollen 
and worsted fabrics, with much lower 
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Canadian Airway 


THIS SCENE is typical of many small towns in Canada: a bright, clean 
litle community built around a textile mill—in this case Magog, in Quebec, 
with the mills of the Dominion Textile Company, Limited, in the foreground. 





wage costs than Canadian mills, have 
also increased their shipments to 
Canada very substantially in the cur- 
rent year. Canadian producers have 
found it increasingly difficult to place 
any volume of orders on their books, 
although they have been offering well- 
styled goods at competitive prices. As 
in the cotton and synthetic fields, 
buyers have not been disposed to 
make anything but short-term com- 
mitments where supplies have been 
so readily available and when there 
were no definite indications of price 
increases looming in the future. The 
industry must practise drastic cur- 
tailment of production to keep a man- 
ageable inventory position. 

The Federal Government must be 
well aware of this condition since the 
manufacturers have repeatedly made 
their situation known during the past 
two years, while labor organizations 
have also added their protests in re- 
cent months. The attitude in Ottawa 
has been pretty much to let matters 
run their course and to take the stand 
that a turn for the better is bound to 
come sooner or later. A firming-up of 
prices in the countries now affording 
the most severe competition could, 
of course, have beneficial results, but 
that may be a matter of wishful think- 
ing rather than an actual happening 
in the foreseeable future. 

Organized textile labor in Canada 
is asking for further wage increases 
on the grounds, it would seem, that 
such is the pattern in other industries 
The only sure economic salvation for 
the Canadian textile industry is to 
produce goods at a cost which can 
withstand low-priced competition, but 
in a business where manufacturing 
wages are the major item in the cost 
of production no appreciable head- 
way can be made in cost reduction 
without making a saving in the wage 
content of the product. Such a saving 
can be effected without sacrifice of 
take-home pay if labor works closely 
with management in obtaining the 
greatest possible return from the in- 
vestment in man-hours and machinery. 


4 THE PLIGHT Of the textile industry 
et is not a hopeless one, nor can it 
be allowed to become so. The depend- 
ence of Canadians on this industry as 
a basic supplier of national require- 
ments has been demonstrated in the 
continuing developments of the coun- 
try and in the emergencies of war 
years. A situation already perilous 
cannot persist much longer without 
calling for more certain remedies than 
the concerns in the industry have 
found so far. Either official action to 
re-establish the position of the domes 
tic industry in the Canadian market, 
Or important savings in unit produc- 
tion costs, or both, will have to occur 

It must be the earnest hope ot 
everyone concerned that, before irre- 
parable damage is done, the present 
disastrous trend will be checked and 
a start made towards a level of ac 
tivity where the industry will be shar 
ing in the general prosperity of the 
country. Certainly within the industry, 
by investment in the most efficient 
equipment, advanced styling and ag- 
gressive promotion, everything has 
been done with available resources to 
reach such a position. 
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Gold & Dross 
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Fundy Bay 
i AS A SUBSCRIBER, / would ask you 


for information as to the possi- 
bilities, Fundy Bay 
Copper Mines, in which I hold shares. 
—J.A.B., Moncton, NB. 


This company must be rated as very 
much in the prospect class. Although 
it has several groups of claims in var- 
ious areas, exploration has apparently 
not proceeded bevond the surface 
stage. 

Financing is still under way, and 
the latest agreement shows that the 
underwriters have agreed to purchase 
100,000 shares at 25 cents and 700,- 
000 shares in three blocks of 200,000 
at 25, 30 and 35 cents per share, pay- 
able within 3, 8 and 9 months and a 
block of 100,000 shares at 40 cents, 
payable within 12 months from Sep- 
tember 8 of this year. 

From this, it appears that the efforts 
of the underwriters to market their 
stock should produce some activity in 
the stock. News from the properties 
will likely be available as a stimulant. 

As this stock is not listed on any 
exchange, it is imposssible to follow its 
price action. but from the usual pat- 
tern followed by promotion stocks it 
should be considered as a subject for 
quick profit-taking if and when a 
price advance appears. 


marketwise, of 


Wesberta Oils 
© SOME TIME AGO, / was persuaded 


to buy company 
known as Wesberta Oils Ltd. 1 am 
unable to find out anything about this 
company. Is it still in existence? What 
are the shares currently worth? Should 
I sell? Can I sell?—J. R. H., Scar- 
horough, Ont. 


shares in a 


Wesberta Oils is a small company 
which at last report held some 20 
acres in the Blackfoot area and 400 
acres in the general Leduc area of 
Alberta. No reports have been receiv- 
ed as to any drilling activity under 
Wav on the properties and it appears 
that the company may be classified 
as dormant. 

The stock is currently offered at 25 
cents without a bid on the unlisted 
market. Selling is therefore impossible. 


Chemical & Cellulose 


8 CAN YOU TELL me anything about 
the progress of Canadian Chemi- 
cal and Cellulose? 1 have been in- 
formed that this company has now 
turned the corner and that the out- 
look from now on should be consid- 
erably brighter.—R. W., Owen Sound, 
Ont. 

The interim report of Canadian 
Chemical and Cellulose Co. Ltd. for 
the six months ended June 30 shows 
a net profit of $268,784, compared 
with a net loss of $1,087,146 in the 
six months to Dec. 31, 1952, and a 
net loss of $1,047,543 in the first 
six months of 1952. Net sales in the 
period were $9,256,188, compared 


with $7,495,872 in the previvus si 


months and $6,172,833 ih the -orres. 


ponding half of 1952. 


The statement shows results 01f op. 


erations of Columbia Cellulo.e Co 
Ltd. and of the sawmills oper. ied by 
Celgar Development Co. Ltd., »ut noi 
of the Edmonton plant of C.nadian 
Chemical Co. Ltd., as that su >sidiar 
did not begin operations until July 

Customary non-recurring <tart-up 
expenses will affect this year’: result 
and the current statement 1s there 
fore, not indicative of the probable 
consolidated net result of operations 
for the full 1953 year. 


Robert Mi tchell 


@_si|: PURCHASED some Rober! Mit’ 
Sell Company Ltd. at 21. With th 
stock presently quoted at 40, | ap 
wondering whether to hold the stoc! 
or sell at this level._—A. L. C., \ 
toria, BC. 

A study of the financial reports 0 
this company indicates it ts in 
excellent financial position. The con 
pany, heavily engaged in defence 
work besides its other lines of e- 
deavor, which cover a broad range 
from kitchen equipment to aircrat 
castings, appears to be able to main 
tain a reasonable rate of earnings! 
some time to come. 

The vulnerable point is whether ce 
fence spending will continue on suc) 
a grand scale and whether « gener 
decline in business activity would 
duce profits from the other lines 

At the present price of 40, the $2.5 
dividend now being paid provides 
vield of 6.2 per cent. While this» 
good from the point of vrw ol 
come, the thought of protecting | 
excellent capital gain you now 5 
should also be considered. 

We seem to be facing a period 
business readjustment, therefore 
best course would be to sell the sto 
and reinvest the funds in high grav 
bonds, where vields of around 5 pe 
cent can be obtained. The loss 
about one per cent in income seem 
worthwhile from the view o° prot! 
ing your capital and assuiing 
income. 

There is an old saying | 
should be sold when they | 0k the’ 
best and bought when they (ook te’ 
worst. It seems applicable now 


Dominion Asbestos 


% WHAT IS YOUR opinion +f huts 

Dominion Asbestos at the 
ent market?—W. T. E., A derwo 
Ont. 

With all the problems ot 
and financing that Dominio: 
is facing at the present tin 
swer to your question mu 
The present price of 46 ce 
marks the low to which the 
tumbled from the high o 
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| supply throughout the world. 
producers in Africa have had 
down because of the decline 
prices and demand for the 
srades of asbestos. 
marketing and manufacturing 
, that the large, long establish- 
lucers have built up over the 
jake it difficult for small pro- 
o market their production ex- 
the times when demand is 
ch. 
dition to the rather discourag- 
ook for sales and earnings. It 
the company has encountered 
able financial difficulties. This 
nt trom the fact that 70,000 
were issued in payment of a 
with Harrison and Co. for 
and stripping, 30,000 shares 
nent of $30,000 cash received 
ternational Asbestos and 100,- 
ires in payment of $115,000 
Standard Electric Co. Although 
ince sheet is available, these 
seem quite significant. The can- 
of the outstanding options on 
ck last August and the sharp 
in the stock strengthen the esti- 
financial difficulties. 
lv. if the 200,000 shares that 
sued have not been sold by 
ipanies mentioned above, they 
ovide a very difficult obstacle 
attempt at recovery made by 
ck. Without the help of a 
to stimulate market action or 
ent of some evidence of profit- 
peration, the heavy weight of 
of stock overhead will limit 
acuvity. The risks outweigh 
ssible profit that might be made 
speculative purchase here. 


Goodfi sh 


RR MANY YEARS 7 have held 
ires of Goodfish Mines and 
ve noticed some activity in 
Would you kindly advise 
prospects for this company? 
\f.. Vancouver. 
the present quotation of 4 
ork on the uranium prospect, 
1 SIX Claims are held in the 
ddge area of Saskatchewan, 
tly has not produced very satis- 
esults. 
splion agreement, which came 
after the increase in the 
tal from 3!2 to 4!2 million, 
terminated after the option 
OO shares at 10 cents, due 
Was not exercised. 
another u iderwriting agree- 
finance further exploration 
be negotiated. which seems 
the present time due to the 
ww ebb of public interest in 
e stocks, the possibility of 
inv providing any news of 
interest seems rather faint, 
‘eneral prospects appear any- 
bright. 


ana Gold 


ULD appreciate your opinion 
Harricana Gold Mine. What 
incial position of the com- 
Vould they have to reorgan- 
nance a mill? R. H. M. 
VB. 
‘lance sheet of this company 
31, 1952, showed cash of 
ind current liabilities of ap- 
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proximately $1,000. Investments were: 
9,000 shares of Anacon Lead; 164.- 
000 of Keyboycon Mines; 127,500 of 
Ladulama Mines; 4,500 of Montau- 
bon Mines; 620,000 of Anson Cart- 
wright; 10,000 of Fab Metals. 

At present market quotations, it is 
evident that no great sum could be 
obtained for these stocks and the total 
would be insufficient to pay for much 
more than general exploration work. 
With all of the authorized share capi- 
tal issued, a reorganization would 
definitely be required before a mill 
could be financed. 

With the present prices of base 
metals forcing many producing com- 
panies to curtail their operations and 
re-assess their ore reserve position, it 
is obvious that companies now ex- 
ploring the Bathurst area will have 
to locate very large deposits of high 
grade ore to justify the expenditure 
of the money required to bring mines 
to the production stage. 

Thus Harricana can be rated only 
as a speculative prospect, an estimate 
confirmed by the market quotation of 
12 cents. Neither purchase nor re- 
tention of these shares seems advis- 


able. 


In Brief 
xz SHOULD 1 BUY, Sell or hold St. 


Simeon Uranium?—T. M. P., 
Vontreal. 
If you have a profit, take it. 


CAN You tell me if the shares of 
New Golden Rose Mines are of any 
value?—C. G., Montreal. 

No value. 


WHAT IS your opinion of Foster 
Ledge Gold Vines? P, B., Calgary. 
Wallpaper. 


WHAT SHOULD | do with 400 shares 
of Albedina Oils?—C. W., St. John, 
NB. 

Sell them, if you can. 


SHOULD I continue to hold my shares 
in Petrol Oil and Gas?—W. M., Trail, 
BC 

Yes 


WOULD YOU advise purchasing more 
shares of Paige Petroleum to average 
down the price of my present hold- 
ines?—-F. H., Vancouver. 

Not advisable. 


WHAT ARE the prospects for Lon- 
erose Gold Mines?—J. B.., Calgary. 

Practically nil. The mine has been 
idle since 1948. 


ARE SHARES of Allied Mines Syndi- 
cate of any value?—R. L., Montreal. 

As wallpaper only. The charter 
was annulled in 1946. 


CAN YOU give me some information 
on New Red Lake Centre Gold Mines? 
F. D. M., Toronto. 
Dormant for years; no apparent 
value 
e 


Readers requesting information 
from Gold & Dross must limit in- 
quiries to one stock. If purchase prices 
are included in the letter, it will 
assist. in preparing your answer. 

W. P. SNEAD 
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An investment in 
Canada Savings Bonds 
will give you 


Income... Safety 
Cash When You Want It 


On this new Series of Canada Savings Bonds 
you get 334% interest right from the date of 
issue. Every $1,000 you invest can earn $37.50 
each year until 1965. 

And your savings, invested in Canada Savings 
Bonds, are still as freely available to meet 
emergencies as cash in the bank. Canada 
Savings Bonds can always be converted into 
cash, anytime, at 100 cents on the dollar. 


Put your savings to work now. Buy Canada 
Savings Bonds, in any amount from $50 to 
$5,000, from 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 


London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 








EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


your family needs 
the protection 
your Will 


can give them 


Only you can put your wishes into 


your Will. We can help you do this. 


THE 


Ask for our booklet 


Smecir” | ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 








\. $mall Oven Furnace NOTICE 


for heat - treatment of is hereby given that the English and 

tools and dies American Insurance Company Limited, 

ask for bulletin No, 10E Toronto, has been granted by the De- 

partment of Insurance, Ottawa, Certifi- 

Wayne Forge & Machine cate of Registry No. C1430 authorizing 

Company Limited it to transact in Canada the business 
256 Adelaide St. W., Toronto of Real Property Insurance 
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ANOTHER DEPENDABLE 
BELL SERVICE 













































Movern management keeps in close contact with 
all company units through BELL TELETYPE. Com- 
bining the speed of the telephone with the written 
word of the typewriter, the distance between each 
branch disappears in seconds. 

Instant and accurate reproduction of all messages 
—in single or multi copy (on your own business 
forms if desired)—can be sent and received si- 
multaneously. Are you losing money because of a 
slow communication system? It will pay you to 
call or write our nearest Business Office for infor- 
mation on BELL TELETYPE. 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 








J. E. WHITE 
General Manager 


H. S$. GOODERHAM 


t. L. ROOKE 
President 


General Manager 











TOM EADIE of the Bell 


Who’s Who in Business 


OOOO 


13 IT IS DOUBTFUL if there is any 
business so consistently under 
the public eye and whose services are 
so much taken for granted as those of 
the telephone company; in Canada, 
which saw the birth of the telephone, 


there are almost 3,000 different sys- 
tems. They range from the tiny inter- 
farm systems in rural areas to the 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
which employs 30,000 people and 
owns well over half the instruments 
in the country. 

This summer, bell Telephone ac- 
quired a new President: Thomas 
Wardrope Eadie, a towering man with 
white hair and black bushy eyebrows, 
has been with the Bell all his 
working life, has watched its assets 
grow from $77 million in 1923 to 
$700 million, and its subscribers in- 
crease to more than two million. 

He is a telephone user who retains 


who 


the courtesies that the instrument, 
ironically, nas helped to outmode. 
The busy executive’s penchant for 


calling a client and keeping him wait- 
ing is not one of the habits of Bell’s 


chief executive, who makes most of 
his calls himself, announcing, “Tom 
Eadie of the Bell,” in firm, clear tones. 


Born in Ottawa, the son of a Scots- 
Presbyterian minister, he first 
joined the company on the mechani- 
cal side 30 years ago after graduating 
from McGill University in Civil En- 
gineering. In line with Bell practice, 
he spent the first few years acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of how the 
telephone actually worked. He can 
still repair a faulty instrument. 

As the company increased in size, 
it developed in technical achievement; 
as the young engineer worked his way 
up through the engineering and then 
the administrative departments, me- 
chanical techniques changed from the 
primitive to the near-miraculous. 

In 1923, even local calls had to be 
made by an operator. In 1953, the 
new president can foresee the day 


born 


when even international calls may be 
dialled from a street booth; the increas- 
ing use of micro-waves is, in some 
areas, eliminating the need for cable 
completely. “Up in the north, for 
example, there would seem to be a 
great field for this type of expansion,” 
he says optimistically. 

In the First World War, Tom Eadie 
had served with the Royal Canadian 


Naval Air Service but when World 
War II began, his job as General 
Plant Manager of the company’s 


Western area was a key position and 
at times during the subsequent bust 
years, his traditional patience was 
severely tested. When the war ended, 
however, he returned to Montreal 
headquarters to become Assistant 
Vice-President (Operations) and mov- 
ed up to be Vice-President two years 
later. 

Since he took over the presidenc\ 
four months ago, his spare time has 
dwindled sharply and further inroads 
have been made upon it by his per 


sonal decision to tour some o! the 
centres served by Bell, meeting 10- 
dustrialists, editors and businessmen 


to whom a telephone is indisper able 
He attributes these recent tra\cls t0 
a desire to learn about other aspects 
of the company’s activities bu: the 
fact is that everything to do wit! tele 
phones has a fascination for him This 
is plain from the questions he asks 
everywhere he goes: “How dv you 
react if you call a number anc can't 
get your party right away?” h. wil 


inquire. “Are you bothered | 
operator should informally — s# 
‘Okay’?” 

Back at his home in Westn ount 


Quebec, Bell’s 55-year-old prc ident 
does a little gardening and occ.sion 
ally goes off on golf trips. His wile. 
Gladys and geologist daughter Dor- 
othy, share his preference for holl- 


days in the Fall. ; 
JoHN Wi cock 
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WHENEVER THE stock markets 
@p “ 6 ees ) 
an uffer a series of sharp breaks, 
have recently, the 
ce of short selling comes undet 
rage of public criticism. To a 


as We seen 


pl accustomed only to buying and 
h g stocks, the activities of the 
she are either despised or deplored. 
Yei ihe presence of short sales is the 
sl guarantee that there is a mar- 
ket or the stock and that there are 
s when other want to sell. 

(ice the mechanics of short sell- 


ing e understood, it does not ap- 
year so formidable. At its simplest, it 
5 ely selling before buying in a 
( reversal of the usual procedure. 
I in analogy let us consider 
se of a man ordering and pay- 

The tailor 
have the suit to 
and may only have a sample 
cloth in his possession. Still the 
is made against the promise 

ver the suit to the 


a custom made suit. 


ly does not 


owner at 
future date. 
nically the 


short selling of 


follows a similar pattern in the 
yroker is in- 


1.000 shares of 


ng steps. The | 
to sell short 

Oil. This he does at the price 
ast board lot sale. He then ar- 
to borrow 1,000 shares of the 
om a bank or broker willing 
ommodate so that delivery to 
made. When the 
lecides to complete the trade. 
1.000 
the floor of the exchange and 


can be 


oker purchases shares 
s them to the lender 

eason why stock is available 
that the lending 
receives the full market value 
tock at that time instead of the 
ue (usually half the market 
vailable from the banks. This 


the lending broker's need for 


rowing IS 


ins to carry stocks purchased 
In 

short seller, usually known as 
in the quaint terminology of 

some 


s, despite the general opinion 


kets, performs useful 
practice is evil and destruc- 
er than constructive in na- 
le bear, by selling short when 
ders the stock has risen far 
value, serves to 
the efforts of the promoters 


attempting to push the stock 


its basic 


is possible while distributing 
public. Heavy short selling 
points 
om being driven right up into 
Where they will be purchased 
inwary. 
when the distribution of the 
stock has been completed 
stock is on the long way 


prevents promotion 


e bear will be available as a 







Short Selling 


buyer when the forced selling from 
exhausted margin accounts brings a 
deluge of offerings and only a scat- 
tering of bids. 

Short selling is not always construc- 
tive; there are 
Stocks are sometimes hammered down 


abuses of course. 


by extensive short selling so that 
large blocks can be accumulated 


See hoiv the 
Greens of St Thomas 


used LINOLEUM... 


to decorate their floors 





“Friends ask us how we planned our 


patterns and vot the colors to blend so well 
from room to room,” savs Mis. Green. of 
St. Thomas. Ontario. “One reason is that 
my husband is an architeet—that helped 
a lot. But even more important was the 
wonderful rane of chor e provided by 
Dominion Linoleum. We developed our 
own ideas, then talked them over with our 
local dealer. We can only say that 
everything worked out beautifully.’ 





cheaply if margin selling is forced. 
But good stocks are hard to drive 
down, competition for the “bargain” 
soon This 
risk of short selling. 


appears. heightens the 


The bear must be a better than 
average speculator who must have the 
courage to swim against the tide of 
general enthusiasm when the public 
is buying “any old thing.” He must 
have greater estimating 
future developments and 


greater ability in estimating and ana- 


foresight in 


possible 


lyzing market action. If his interpreta- 
tion is correct, he makes a profit, and 
if it is wrong, he must take his loss 
by purchasing what he has sold at a 
higher price. One thing is sure, he 
must buy what he has sold sooner or 
latter. As old Daniel 
market long 


ago, who loved to squeeze the shorts 


Drew, one of 
the great operators ot 
in his Erie shares, wa 
ing, “He who 
must buy it back or go to pris’n.” 

W. P. SNEAD 
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Like the 


color. Here, the ¢ 


grays and brow tis. 


floors are permanently re 
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red Jaspé tile J 720. J 


Greens and many. 


ay and warm part of your pers« 
forth. For bedrooms. and living room, there are soft. 
subtle 


stlient 


Marboleum - Battleship - 


KITCHEN: LIVING ROOM: DINING ROOM: 
Red Marboleum 1/54 Green Jaspé Handicraft Green Jaspé Handicraft 
and green Marboleum j 763: gray Jaspé J 703: grav Jaspé tile 

MIL. Handicraft J 764; J/723: red Jaspé tile 





many other modern-thinking Canadian 


couples. vou ean bring extra charm and convenience into veur home 


} 


by using Dominion Inlaid Linoleum throughout. For hitehen. bathroom 


playroom or hallway, take full advantage of its treme ndous scope ID 


mality can come 


| neutral 
pastels. Remember, Dominion linoleum 
endurinely beautiful. satin-smooth for 
easy. swish-of-the-mop « leaning —ihe 
pertect flooring for “funetional” living. 
No finer, more practical floors are 

mace anvichere. Enjov them in 

your new or present home. Have us 
send vou our illustrated planning 
booklets: vou ll find them tull of tdeas 
on floor design. other decorating details 
Write Dominion Oileloth & Linoleum Co. 


Depart tment, 
kk... Montreal. 


Limited. Llome Planning 


»200 St. Catherine St. 


DOMINION 
LINOLEUM 


Hondic 





Jaspe 


DOMINION OJLCLOTH & LINOLEUM 
CO. LIMITED « MONTREAL 
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Yes, there’s a GMC specifically engineered for you: ad servos 48 
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Experienced truckers know there’s no such thing as an that your GMC will stand up longer, give better service, iis ar 

“All "Round Truck’. Each type of trucking job has it’s and cut operating costs to a minimum. Your GMC Truck en They 
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The Economic Climate 


E THE END Of World War II 

g Canadian economy has grown 
e that has overshadowed all 
previo. s records. It is only to be ex- 
necte). therefore, that such record 
strides of the nation as a whole would 


ye reficcted in growth of the parts 
that to make it up. Viewing the 
chang. that have taken place during 
the sight to ten years our attention 
, directed to the variations in the 
te growth that has been going 
in, for example, in oil production as 
contrasted with agriculture, in manu- 
facturing as compared with fishing. 
The t venness in our growth reflect- 
ed in \arving levels in business activity 
must he accepted as an inherent char- 
icteristic Of Our present day society 
ind viewing the business scene 
lese Variations must be kept in mind. 

The growth of our country’s output 


las been accompanied by variations 
he occupations and location of 


the Canadian population. During the 
first half of this century a rapid pro- 
cess of urbanization has gone on. In 
951. 62 per cent of the Canadian 


tion lived in urban areas as 
intrasted to 37 per cent fifty years 
igo. This is a surprisingly high pro- 
portion in view of the vast extent of 
the country and its big agricultural 
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[he relatively large expenditures on 
consumer goods and services today re- 
fect this country’s rising standard of 
1952 consumer expenditures 
mounted to $14.3 billion, an increase 


1 510.4 billion or 267 per cent over 
he 1939 expenditures. During this 
sume period, the Canadian population 
Rereased approximately 25 per cent 
iS iit of high birth rates, a sub- 
stantial flow of immigration since the 
Val | the addition of Newfound- 
nd Confederation. This popula- 
tlor rease, the price changes and 
er incomes were the major 
cont ors to the growth in personal 
spend On a per capita basis per- 
sor enditures on consumer goods 
nd vices very nearly tripled in 
do ms. It mav be said that 
( on an average, have im- 
prov elr real standard of living 
1 ¢ past 25 years by over 50 
er They have been able to 
clothing, higher quality 
00d In more comfortable homes 
| more leisure with fewer 
WOT hours. 

Ot} the components of National 
Exp e, Investment in housing, 
P equipment (excluding Gov- 
ernn has shown the greatest in- 
mii ice the immediate pre-war 
Period =n 1952 it was 684 per cent 


nin 1939 asd 419 per cent 
an in 1945. In 1952, in 





mone ues, this investment amount- 
fd to some $4 billion, indicating that 
Canad. is devoting a very high per- 
fentag. of her national production to 
““pit’ Cxpansion. The increasing rate 
: fapcal formation in this«country 
as Mm 


it not only more goods and 
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services for home consumption but 
also a larger volume for export in 
return for imports. 

Canada’s 1952 “favorable” balance 
of external merchandise trade was 
$325 million against an “unfavorable” 
balance of $122 million in 1951. Im- 
ports and exports alike increased in 
volume by some 12 per cent from 
1951 to 1952. But while the prices re- 
ceived for Canada’s exports fell on an 
average by 2 per cent, the prices paid 
by Canada for her imports fell on an 
average by 12 per cent. Thus the 
recent change in Canada’s balance of 
merchandise trade is chiefly the result 
of price changes. The 1952 export 


figures show, however, a desirable 
trend toward diversification of mar- 


kets and products on the export side. 

Close to 20 per cent of the Cana- 
dian national output is exported. 
This means that Canadian prosperity, 
and with it the ability of Canadians 
to buy in the home market, is in- 
fluenced in no small measure by what 
may happen in the countries to which 


we sell. 


3 IN SPITE Of increased domestic 
production, the ratio of commo- 
dity imports to Gross National Pro- 
duction has remained high. In fact, the 
increasing degree of industrialization 
in Canada has made her not a poorer 
but a better customer of other na- 
tions. Over the past six years the ratio 
of imports to Gross National Pro- 
duction has varied from 17 per cent 
to 19 per cent. Of interest is the fact 
that last vear about 54 per cent of our 
total imports consisted of manutac- 
tured goods, compared to 25 per cent 
for the United States, with machinery 
the most important item, particularly 
the highly specialized types. 
Although — the industrial 
forms the major part of the Canadian 
market we must not minimize the im- 
portance of direct consumption. In 
1951 imports of consumer goods 
amounted to no less than $815 mil- 
lion, 20 per cent of total imports. 
Such imports range in type from auto- 
mobiles and household appliances to 
However, more 


sector 


clothing and foods. 
and more of the every-day needs of 
the Canadian people are being met 
from Canadian production. 

In looking to the months ahead, 
and because of our dependence on 
international trade, it is impossible to 
predict with any certainty what is in 
store for us as regards a continuing 
expansion of business, and if such 
expansion does continue at what rate 
it will do so. It perhaps may well be 
concluded that the Canadian market, 
as well as the American market, is 
a growing one. However, the degree 
of growth depends to a great extent on 
the ability of merchandisers to sell 
the continuously increasing output that 
both nations are capable of producing. 
We may in the course of time become 
less vulnerable to external influences 
because of increasing population and 


a growing diversification in our econ- 
omy. For example, the growth of the 
oil, natural gas, and the non-ferrous 
metals industries is helping the prai- 
ries to lessen their dependence upon 
wheat, and the growing pulp and 
paper industry in British Columbia 
is making that province less depend- 
ent upon its foreign lumber market. 
But these trends can hardly be viewed 
as insulation against changes in de- 
mand (or supply) and hence price 
changes in other countries. 

Last year consumer spending reach- 
ed its peak ($14.3 billion) in both 
value and real terms. A significant 
factor in the strength of this consumer 
demand has been a continuing rise in 
real personal income. which also 
reached a new peak. Labor and other 
incomes are at present above the 1952 
average, and, of course, depending on 
the attitude of the consumer, the level 
of domestic purchasing should con- 
tinue to be high. 


¥ GREATER Capital expenditures ap- 
“pear to be in sight for the months 
ahead with private and public invest- 
ment intentions suggesting that capital 
spending may reach $5.4 billion or six 
per cent above the 1952 figure. Re- 
cord sums have been spent on de- 
veloping resources, expanding indus- 
tries and building houses and other 
facilities, yet there are many new 
tasks to be tackled. These include 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, power de- 
veloprrents in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, the building of oil 
and natural gas pipelines, the expan- 
sion of air and railway transportation 
and a national highways system. There 
are plans for new industries to be 
established, existing ones to be ex- 
panded, new homes to be built for the 
growiig population, and so on. This 
all adds up to heavy capital expendi- 
tures in prospect over the next few 
years, with a particularly marked in- 
crecse in the construction field. 

A record total of exports was reach- 
ed in 1952. Despite currency and 
other difficulties involved, the less de- 
veloped countries need capital goods 
and other manufactured articles to 
raise the productive efficiency of their 
economies. These are important con- 
siderations for Canada. 

The three levels of government 
spent a peacetime record of $4.2 bil- 
lion on goods and services in 1952. 
This figure included Federal govern- 
ment expenditures for defence of 
over $1.8 billion. All government ex- 
renditures, including those to satisfy 
military commitments, are expected to 
continue at high levels. 

By way of a concluding note it is 
essential that we keep our attention 
focussed on the international trade. 
This possibility is the most vulnerable 
factor in the currently buoyant pic- 
ture. We must lend our voice and 
our influence to the opening up of 
trade channels whenever and wher- 
ever we see signs of restrictive prac- 
tices appearing. Above all, we must 
keep in mind that trade is a two-way 
street for us as well as for other 
nations—we must buy if we hope to 


sell. 
JAMES STEWART 


Mr. Stewart, CBE, is President of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 






Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 
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Certificate of Registry No. C-1428 
issued authorizing The Great 
Company of To- 


has been 
Lakes Reinsurance 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, to transact 
the business of Automobile’ Insur 
ance and Accident Insurance, in ad 
dition to Fire Insurance, Inland Trans- 
portation Insurance, Personal Property 


Insurance, and, in addition thereto 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance, Falling Aircraft In- 


surance, Hail Insurance, Impact by Ve- 
hicles Insurance, Limited or Inherent 
Explosion Insurance, Sprinkler Leak 
age Insurance, Water; Damage Insur- 
ance and Windstorm Insurance, limited 
to the insurance of the same property 
as is insured under 4 Fire 
Insurance of the company, for which it 
is already registered, limited to the 
business of reinsurance only. 


V. R. Willemson is the Chief Agent 
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@ Appleton Estate is the super- 
lative of Jamaica Rum. Just try 
it once, its delicate yet full- 
flavoured bouquet will meet 
with your instant approval. Im- 
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EATON'S 








the Career Girl... 


AND THE COSTUME 


Beautifully basic and with grace for 


the occasion, the wool jersey suit dress 


for the girl on the go. From nine to 
five her dress is competent, unruffled. 
Her jacket adds a lavish touch of 
elegance for the hours after five. One 


of many Costume fashions at Eaton’s. 


CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Fashion 


* 





2 MINK is this season’s most egan; 
accessory. You can dres up , 
simple little frock by wearin hoop 
earrings, a choker and a brac: et, 4l| 
of mink. Or you can top off a © \stume 
with the luxury of a stole Coat 
in one of the new light shades © mink 

The continued high fashion | or pale 
furs is especially noticeable in mink 
Some 30 years ago, there was :othing 
but natural wild mink. Then. round 
1930, the animals were bred <-ientifi- 
cally and Ranch mink was introduced 
its color a deeper brown. Other 
ranch mink shades were de\ loped 
Black Diamond, a dark, almos: black 
color; and Half-Blood, paler than 
ranch but darker than the wik 

Then came the craze for mutations 
The first mutation was a fluke, one 
animal in’a litter, definitely lighter in 
shade than a mink was expected to be 
By selective breeding, various other 
colors have been produced but these 
new mutations are expensive, since it 
takes quite a time to get matching 
skins. The blonde mink coat advertis- 
ed by Eaton’s, for example, was 
worth $12,000. 

The best known mutations are 
Royal Pastel, a pale brown. shade 
Silver-Blu, actually on the grey tones 
Sapphire Blue (sometimes called Cerv- 
lean), with a bluer tone than the Sil- 
ver-Blu and often likened to the color 
of a woman’s white hair after a blue 
rinse; Breath of Spring, a shade be- 
tween Silver-Blu and Sapphire; Aleu- 
tian, a dark smoky blue; and white 

Ritter Brothers of New York (who 
last spring, opened 2 Montreal store) 
have introduced a new mutation- 
Topaz mink, a deep golden color 
They have also featured a gunmeta 
mink in a fingertip length coat, with 
double puff sleeves and a_ stand-up 
collar. 

Wild mink itself is still regarded a 
one of the most elegant of furs. The 
best pelts come from Northern Os: 
tario, Northern Quebec and Labra 
dor. Simpson’s Toronto has a wild 
mink jacket with a semi-fitted back 
and lantern sleeves, the skins manipv- 
lated in a circular fashion. 

Creed’s, you will remember, mact 
the beautiful coat for Her M.jesty, «! 
the time of her marriage. On the oppo 
site page, we have shown ‘hree 0! 
Creed’s new styles in mink. 

The interest in pale furs is as 
responsible for the present revival 
fox, especially dramatic wher used # 
cuffs. Very much in the fashion pit 
ture, too, are “caramel” JOSsUM 
blonde nutria and rosy beige shear’ 
otter. 

Beaver is another of the urs thit 
has changed a great deal, B: ‘ore 
turn of the century, it was p: pular® 
a set of shoulder jacket, 1 uff an’ 
jaunty hat. In its natural staie It ¥ 
an uninteresting brown; its > ilk, ou 
to its dense pile, and its te! ency @ 
mat in wet weather made it ur opus 
Beaver returned to favor, ‘owe! 
some years ago, with the couse har 
plucked out and the skin s rared 1 
lighten the weight. 
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Conversation Pieces: 


ANADA is fast acquiring some extremely good fashion 
© ce from Europe. Cosmopclitan Montreal has 
lured a few, Toronto has a number of them, and four 
years ago, Viennese-born Lore Maria Wiener settled in Vancouver, 
after abandoning her salon in Shanghai to the Communists. 
To Toronto, about two years ago, came Hungarian-born 
Tibor de Nagay, who had his own establishment in Paris 
but thought Canada offered a wider field. A year ago, Federica 
came to Toronto, too, from Milan, Italy. Recently she had 
her first showing of her own originals and we were particularly 
impressed with her use of striped wool for cocktail dresses. 
We liked, too, her informal evening coats, especially one 
which showed a Chinese Mandarin influence with its side 
slits and deep embroidery bands. One crepe dress was in a 
vivid sunset orange shade, with finely pleated skirt. The model 
wore a black “pineapple” hat, by Lily Jamon, composed 


of tiny petals, with a flaring orange Bird of Paradise plume 


Another European in Toronto, Hedy Hill, makes scarab 
jewellery. She has lived in practically every capital in Europe, 
and for quite a number of years in Egypt. 


A letter from Ruth Norris, in Malaya with her husband, 
Harold (“Tiny”) Norris, a Toronto teacher, tells of her 

first trip to a Chinese tailor, “a tiny smiling woman,” in Ipoh. 
They decided on the style, from a fashion book; Ruth 
bought the material at a Tootal fabric shop, “waited on by a 
courteous Indian”; and in two weeks she had her dress. 
“There are European stores, too—two of them complete 
with Elizabeth Arden salons.” The Norrises have bought a 
second-hand car that formerly belonged to His Highness, 
the Sultan of Perak. 


Manitoba has formed a provincial organization of the 
Canadian Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 


clubs. President will be Norma Tissot, of Flin Flon. 


In the world of music: soprano Belva Boroditsky, of Winnipeg, 
won second place in the International Music Festival at 
Geneva, Switzerland, against 316 competitors from 33 countries 
And contralto Gladys Kriese, also from Winnipeg, won the 
Chicago Theatre of the Air career contest, which included an 


appearance with a symphony orchestra. 


We are always hearing how young a country Canada is, so it was 
interesting to see the wedding photograph of a ninth 

generation Canadian, Margaret Poupart, daughter of Armand 
Poupart, QC, of Montreal. Miss Poupart, who married 

Dr. Arthur F. Alvarez, FRCS, of England, is descended from 
Pierre de St. Ours who came to Canada in 1665 with a French 
regiment and was granted the Seigneurie de St. Ours by 


Intendant Talon. 


Weddings: Avis Clark to R. F. McWilliams, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, both of Winnipeg; Andree Brossoit 
Maynard, daughter of Cmdr. Ross Maynard, OBE, of Ottawa, 

to Dr. Maurice Bernier, of Sherbrooke, Que.; Barbara Ada 
Booth, daughter of the Rev. Maynard W. Booth, general 
secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, of 
Montreal, to Robert B. Neufeld, of Saskatoon, Sask.; 

Janine Wood, daughter of George E. Wood, of Montreal, to 
Reinhard Boland, formerly of Utrecht, The Netherlands and 
now of Montreal; Margot Anne Tysoe, daughter of 

Charles W. Tysoe, QC, of Vancouver, to Frank Dolman 

of Quesnel, BC. 










































































THE MODERN home of Mr. « 
Mrs. Philip Graham 


has a view 






of mountains and bay. 
The house is built around 






an indoor patio, on 
which the living-room ope s 
Mrs. Graham is seen, 
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TORONTO helow, with her - 2 Ht, 
back to the patio. aly ‘ 
On the other three sides fs 


of the patio are halls, off 
which are the 
bedrooms and kitchen. 
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THE HOME Of contemporary, design.. ' Nd mlz drap 
hy Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Fox, ts on 
Marine Drive, ove rlookine 






the Fraser River. 
Below are Mrs. Fox and “Lucky 


in the living-room with its 






pink-beige walls, rug and drapes 
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MRS. J. T. O'BRYAN, If 
the dining-room 

of her 

Georgian home. 
Three walls, 

ceiling and rug 

are a delicate green, 
the window wall 

is pale vellow, 

with yellow drapes. 
The buffet 

is Hepplewhite; the 
other furniture, 


Georgian. 
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can achieve 


RODIN 
UES IRSLOD 


ERI. 


with the 


Lhe (aden Basic Ritual... 


Be faithful to this beauty ritual... and see how lovely you are! 


Cleanse...Ardena Cleansing Cream for dry or normal skin. 1.50 to 8.00 
Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream for quick cleansing, 1.50 to 
4.25 ¥ 
Skin Deep Milky Cleanser for oily or blemished skin, 1 
5.00 


> to 


Re‘resh... Ardena Skin Lotion, 1.35 to 12.50 
or Ardena Special Astringent, 3.00 and 5.25 

Sr ooth... firm and lift with Firmo-Lift Treatment Lotion, 3.25 and 6.00 
and Special Salon Treatment Oil, 4.00 and 11.00 


Follow with Ardena Perfection Cream, 4.40 to 13 
or Special Hormone Cream, 4.50 and 8.50 


g 
SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops in Every Town 


75 


EACH WEEK 


Saturday Wight 


brings to Canada’s Leading Women pertinent 
features on... 


beauty, fashion, entertainment, 
food, travel, cultural activities, 
and society. 


Reef informed by reading 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


Canada's Weekly Journal of Informed Comment 





& A WOMAN who is a critic of her 

Own sex and yet retains the ad- 
miration and affection of other women 
is a rare being. Madame Henri Vau- 
telet is that and much more. Perhaps 
because they recognize in her a dis- 
tinguished and vocal champion of the 
causes they hold dear, she is forgiven 
for saying such things as, “Women 
will do anything to avoid using their 
brains and still bring to competition 
all the emotional involvements of the 
harem.” Possibly also women recog- 
nize that she is herself her own best 
confutation. A few may accuse her of 
being a female Don Quixote tilting at 
the windmills of lost causes, but none 
will deny the accuracy of her aim or 
the strength of her blows. 

Her family is a distinguished one 
She was born’ Renée  Geoffrion, 
daughter of Aimé Geoffrion, a noted 
King’s Counsel. Her great-grandfather 
was Sir Aimé Antoine Dorion, one 
ot the founders of Liberalism in Can- 
ada and considered by many to have 
been Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s political 
tutor. One of Mme. Vautelet’s child- 
hood memories is being taken as a 
small girl to the Speaker’s Gallery in 
the House of Commons when Si 
Wiltrid was Prime Minister. He came 
to talk to her, took her to his office 
and for a drive. “IL worshipped him.” 
she says. She has remained indefatig- 
ably Liberal ever since. When she was 
in her teens her father took her to a 
meeting of the Privy Council in Lon- 
don. This was a highly unorthodox 
proceeding, but as there was no law 
against it, she was allowed in and be- 
came the first woman ever to attend 
such a session. It was natural that she 
should inherit her father’s interest in 
law. Nothing pleases her more than 


te be told she has her father’s type ot 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
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WEIGELA BRISTOL RUBY 


HYDRANGEA ARBORESCENS 


HYDRANGEA P.G. .... 
REDLEAF BARBERRY 


GOLDEN PHILADELPHUS .. 


Knight Errant In Petticoats 


mind. “I would have been a lawyer if 
I hadn’t married,” she says. 

But she did marry—Lt-Col Henri 
Vautelet, in 1922. They have two 
daughters and today she is a grand- 
mother. “I really enjoy home life. 
running a house, gardening, and a 
little leisure,” she says, with a sigh. 
However, the causes she has backed 
have left her little leisure. 

And what are her causes? Broadly 
speaking they include textbook revi- 
sion in the interests of a more solid 
understanding between French and 
English, better education, consumer 
training and financial recognition of 
women’s work in the home. 

“The history books must be rewrit- 
ten,” she says. “Each country almost 
unconsciously instills in its children 
the conviction that its history alone 
is righteous. Canada is no exception. 
We need both French and English his- 
tories which give a nationwide aware- 
ness of the stresses and strains of a 
bi-racial country and the knowledge 
of friction points in the unavoidable 
bi-racial mentalities.” 

She attributes her own originality 
to her lack of formal education 
(She had a tutor whom she confesses 
she could twist around her little fin- 
ger.) She thinks education has failed 
to perform its most important func- 
tion. “Too much education crammed 
into the first twenty years of life in- 
vites a distaste for learning,” she says. 

Today her chief cause is the Cana- 
dian Association of Consumers. She 
was one of its founders and is its new 
president. “Consumer education is the 
most important branch of adult edu- 
cation,” she says. 

Not only do women’s buying habits 
leave something to be desired, but the 
housewife’s situation as a whole is far 
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Mailed free on request. 
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WADAME HENRI VAUTELET: Ready to tackle any subject 


from satisfactory in her opinion. She 
has been known to define the house- 
wife as the “last cave dweller”. She 
protests that she has never advocated 
pay for housewives, but she proposes 
something very like it—financial rec- 
ognition of the female partner in the 
home. 

She has the distinction of being the 
first and, to date, only woman appoint- 
ed to a council by the Quebec Gov- 
ernment. This was the Economic Ad- 
visory Council set up during Premier 
Godbout’s administration to study 
postwar unemployment. “Only men’s 
unemployment was on the slate until 
I said unemployment of women should 
also be studied,” she says. “I was 
given the task.” She spent six months 
preparing her report; then the God- 
bout Government fell. Her report was 
not destined to gather dust in an offi- 
cial pigeonhole, however; the Mont- 
real Council of Women and the Fed- 
eration of St. Jean Baptiste publish- 
ed it. 

During the Second World War she 
held important positions with the War 
Finance Committee, the Wartime 
Block Plan, the Red Cross, and the 
Women’s Voluntary Services. In the 
midst of all this work, her husband 
told her that he was once again on 
active service and she must manage 
his insurance brokerage business for 
him. She was just recovering from 
being seriously ill with congestion of 
the lungs, she knew nothing of the 
business but she undertook his re- 
sponsibilities in the firm of O’Halloran 
and Vautelet. When asked how she 
learned, she answered, “How does a 
young bride learn to cook or a young 
mother to care for her baby?” 

Her attitude in this instance is 
typical of the way she has tackled 
other jobs. When she took up the 
cause of women’s suffrage, she needed 
a typewriter. She bought some science- 
fiction magazines, studied their stories, 
produced a yarn of her own about a 
silver-skinned heroine from another 


planet and sent it off signed “Richard 
Vaughan”. The $100 she received fo: 
it was the first money she ever earned 
“I kept the cheque on my dressing- 
room mirror for days just to look a! 
it,” she says. She followed this suc 
cess with two science-fiction serials 
for which she was paid $500 each 
One of her stories has appeared in i 
anthology. 

The pressure of her public life hi 
forced her to give up this work and 
her hobby, painting. “They're no! 
really top-flight,” she says of the 
marines she has done and which hang 
in her summer home at Pointe Clair: 
But they have been shown in the 
annual exhibitions at the Montrea 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Her community achievements 
Montreal have included acting & 
midwife at the difficu birth o 
Bureau d’Assistance aux Famulles (the 
French equivalent of a Socia! Service 
Agency) and as wet nurse for yeals 
afterwards. She has also been pres: 
dent of the French Children’s Library 
For her philanthropic and_ patriot 
leadership she was made 1 CBE 
in 1942. 

Her skill in public debate nas bees 
invaluable to her. She is considered }} 
many to be Canada’s most dynami 
speaker whether in French o: in Eng: 
lish, and her talent seems inbom 
Certainly no other woman speaker ! 
the country commands her ‘ange 
subjects. When, early in he: careeh 
she told her father she was going 
speak on “managed currency °, he © 
marked, “All Gaul is divided in@ 


three parts and you have a’ thre: 
This willingness to tackle an, suo) 


tre 


has left her open to critic).m 
others than her own family ‘or bell: 
too diffuse, but Madame Renee Vi 
telet, knight errant in petticoats, ™ 
proved over and over aguin o- 
though a woman’s interests ma) © 
wide, they can also be deep 


Harriet Hitt 
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The American Way of Life 


Hilf A HERO, Starring Red 
8 Skelton, comes up with the ar- 
resting ihesis that the small American 
householder, struggling with gadgets 
ind the bills that go with them, is 


really te modern counterpart of the 
Americun pioneer. 
As the hero, or half-hero of this 


piece comes to see it, the covered- 
wagon pioneer, beset by Indians and 
up to lis hub-caps in muskeg, is in 
much the same position as the twen- 
tieth century suburbanite who is up 
to his ears in revolving credit systems 
and ambushed by process _ servers. 
‘What \ou need is Faith and Cou- 
age,” cries the bright little wife in 
Half a Hero. It seems it takes faith 
ind courage to build an outdoor bar- 
becue where the family can dine on 
burned steak among the earwigs, or 
to build on an Extra Activity Room 
n which the chief activity consists 
n sitting around worrying about the 
contractor's bill. 

For « while it looked as though 
the hero might be going to walk out 
in the busy little helpmate who was 

: irving to point the American way of 
fe. He doesn’t, however. In the end 
he comes up with the dreamy rational- 
zation that he is a pioneer and the 
usiness of the modern pioneer is to 

provide his wife with the necessary 
cash for all the unnecessary things she 
thinks she wants. Maybe that is the 

PAmerican way of life. 





For the first time Red Skelton plays 

Straight comedy role of the type 

usually assigned to Cary Grant. He 

does It with a minimum of mugging 

: and no more than a momentary indul- 
. gence the baby-talk he has made 
i MeO specialty. He even achieves a 
Omen! of seriousness towards the 
Bee’: ane delivers his final message 
5 ee 4 onviction which may inspire 
j Bmore Susceptible movie-goers to head 
y Mesvaight the nearest finance com- 
ic eeeny an. the American way of life. 
F The ess, screen version of Ruth 
Gordo tage play Years Ago, pre- 

. | \merican scene from a 
 eesatly re realistic angle. I don’t 
 eanow far Miss Gordon has al- 
 Peewted bo self to be autobiographical 
an this of a stage-struck adoles- 








, at. b rtainly a great deal of it 
«Meee the of springing from direct 
7 — The author has a reten- 
ip * eV¢ detail, a quick ear for 
«one (n period and current, and 
o Tema capacity for total recall. 
-" # ple Sas funny and evocative 
. is il iImost as intimate as an 

nd say lbum rescued from one’s 

1: i heroine, after a raptur- 
sa it “The Pink Lady” falls 
lOVe the stage and after that 
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for New York; and this, apart from a 
few minor domestic and romantic 
crises, is positively all the story. The 
value of The Actress lies almost en- 
tirely in the re-creation of a private 
little world, a world so remote and 
isolated that its return, intact, is al- 
most as astonishing as a message wash- 
ed up im a bottle. ’ 

It is beautifully acted by Jean Sim- 
mons as the daughter, Spencer Tracy 
as the father and Teresa Wright as 
the gentle mother. While Jean Sim- 
mons, with her Peter Thompson 
middie, her unplucked eyebrows and 
her awful hats, is perfectly the girl 
of the period, her special quality, 
youthful and ardent, makes her the 
adolescent of any period. Spencer 
Tracy is, of course, incapable of giv- 
ing anything but a good performance 
and his crusty, land-locked sailor here 
is exactly right, a character realized 
in the round. The surprise of the film. 
however, was Teresa Wright who, up 
till now, has played nothing but youth- 
ful romantic roles. Her part in this 
film reveals her for the first time as a 
character actress of exceptional skill 
and sensitivity. Author Gordon has 
every reason to be grateful to all three 
for their part in restoring this record 
of youth practically intact. 


'¥] iF YOU keep it in mind that heroes 
in melodramas are as indestruc- 
tible as characters in comic cartoons, 
you may be able to get through the last 
half-hour of Second Chance without 
too much discomfort. The climax 
takes place in a cable car hung a 
thousand feet or so above a South 
American mountain gorge; and after 
Hero Robert Mitchum and Villain 
Jack Palance have slugged it out on 
the back platform, the cable cords 
begin twanging and snapping like 
banjo strings. Linda Darnell is a pas- 
senger in the car but it isn’t necessary 
to worry about her either. The person 
to watch is Jack Palance, whose 
peculiar facial structure makes it in- 
evitable that he will come to a bad 
end. He does. The film is in Three-D, 
and a foreword assures you that your 
polaroid glasses will leave your eyes 
rested and relaxed. They don’t. 
Count the Hours, starring Teresa 
Wright and MacDonald Carey, opens 
with a double murder. The two vic- 
tims are wiped out with a speed and 
violence that the director finds a little 
hard to maintain once the law begins 
to take its ponderous course. Suspi- 
cion falls on a young handyman, and 
his troubles are complicated when 
his wife, a loving but rather addle- 
headed type, makes the mistake of 
throwing his gun into a muddy lake. 
Everything is cleared up in the end, 
however, with love, justice, and retri- 
bution falling satisfactorily into the 
proper departments. 
Mary Lowrey Ross 
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Associated Screen New: 

BARBARA JOAN RONALDS, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Ronalds, of Mont- 

real, taken at the Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que., just before her Septem- 

ber marriage to Pieter Frank Geerkens, of Schiedam, the Netherlands. With 
her is her mother, Mrs. R. C. Ronalds 
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28 Years Ago This Week 








gina took a SATURDAY NIGHT writer 
to task for claiming that Calgary Jed 
the rest of North American cities jp 
the number of telephones per ¢ Pita, 
and reserved that position fo: To. 
ronto. 

Under “Saved From The Waste. 
basket” we read that Florence 4 
Deeks of Toronto had sued H. G 
Wells and the Macmillan Co. to, half 
a million dollars for alleged llega! 
use of her manuscript, The 4, in } 
The Outline of History. Plagiarism, or 












in Saturday 


i FEATURED ON THE COVER page of 
e 


SATURDAY NIGHT for Oct. 24, 
1925, was a photograph of Isaac 
Governeur Ogden, Canada’s oldest 


railroad executive, and Vice-President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Mr. 
Ogden had just celebrated his eighty- 
first birthday. Although not of their 
financial stature, Ogden _por- 
traved the financier and senior execu- 
tive of the Jim Fisk, Andrew Carne- 
gie, Andrew Mellon, John D. Rocke- 
teller, Cornelius Vanderbilt and J. P. 
Morgan era. He was a fine-looking 
old gentleman at eighty-one, with a 
well-barbered full beard. He was wear- 
ing a collared vest with white piping 
and a heavy gold watch chain that 
could have been used to tether a stal- 


Isaac 


lion 

This age of income and corporation 
taxes, trade unions and the social state 
has speiled the end to the Robber 
Barons of Thorstein Veblen and the 
villainous meat packers and railroad 
builders of Upton Sinclair, but we'll 
say this for them, they were a colorful 
lot. Today, the world’s largest rail- 
road, the CNR, is run by a political 
ippointee, Donald Gordon, and the 
large corporations run their presidents, 
and not vice versa 

The Front Page discussed the Lo- 
and called it a document 
from considera- 
tion as a means of settling interna- 
Where have we heard 
gifted 


carno Pact. 
“which dismisses war 


tional disputes.” 
that since? The human race is 
with a sublime faith in the signatures 
of men, although on the international 
scene the papers they sign are, to 
Kaiser Wilhelm, “mere scraps 
The League of Nations col- 
lapsed when a bombastic Mussolini 
defied it over Ethiopia, and the United 
Nations is hamstrung by the 
invested in its members. Our 
outdistance our 


quote 


yf paper” 
OT papel 


veto 
powel 
ideals, it seems, far 
ibility to live up to them. 

Another Front Page item told of 
the death of Eugene Sandow, “prob- 
most popular and certainly 
the most talked of strong man since 
the davs of Samson.” He died at the 
age of fifty-eight, as a result of break- 
while lifting his 


ably the 


ing a blood vessel 
car out of a ditch 

Sandow belonged to an era where 
the development of muscular 
power was put to some good use, if 
strength. Not 


great 


only in exhibitions of 


Night 


tor him were the struttings and pos- 
turings of “Mr. Americas” and their 
musclebound ilk; he entertained by 
lifting grand pianos, tearing packs of 
cards, bending spikes, twisting coins 
between his fingers, holding up a 
dozen men at a time, and jumping 
over tables while carrying a_ fifty- 
pound weight in each hand. 

He was not a big man, and Satur- 
DAY NIGHT said, “In street costume 
he would have passed for an ordinary 
well-built citizen.” His great strength 
was acquired by the use of simple 
exercise; it is said that he was rather 
frail as a youth and got his first idea 
of building up his frame through a 
study of the Greek sculptors’ art. 

In 1925 the Ku Klux Klan set out 
to organize groups in Canada, but the 
organization never did catch on to 
any great extent. In that year, too, 
Mr. Justice Meredith, Ontario's Chief 
Justice, said that 60 per cent of all 
prison inmates in Ontario had been 
jailed for infringements of the On- 
tario Temperance Act. Under the sub- 
heading, “It Money Is Cheap Stocks 
Are Dear”, the Front Page stated 
that, “Stock market values have ad- 
vanced because of easy money, and 
money has been plentiful by reason 
of the lack of expansion in industry 
Which ordinarily uses up this surplus 
wealth.” 

R. B. Wells, of Kentville, NS, stated 
in a letter to the editor that contrary 
to general opinion a wooden Indian 
was still extant, standing before 
Cashes’ tobacco store in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. W. P. Brattle of Re- 
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Editorial 


Fred R. Jones & Son, 228 N 
198 Wes 


the pirating of literary works, seems Cr 
to have been all the vogue in the 20's 
Freda R. Wren, of St. Andrew.. NB. ’ 

wrote to say that André Maw ois in 

Ariel, his biography of Shelle:. had 

stolen pages of copy holus-bolu. from 

Trelawney’s Life Of Shelley. V. K 

Fleming, in the Quarterly Review , 





that much of 
John Inelesant 


}oseph 
pa 


had revealed 
Henry Shorthouse’s 







had been stolen from previous works 
of literature including — Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Hobbes 


Leviathan and Ey elyn’s Diary, as well 
as many obscure 17th Century works 
6) WILLIAM ARTHUR DEACON, now the 

Literary Editor of the Toronto 
Globe & Mail was, in 1925 and there- 
abouts, the book reviewer of Sarurbay 
NIGHT. 
doubled as the magazine's law writer, 
compiling a column called “Law and 
Common Sense”, under the byline 
W. A. Deacon, LL.B. Until spotting 
this column, hidden away in the Finan- 
cial Section, we had almost forgotten 
that Mr. Deacon was a lawyer, as we 
are apt to forget that Morley Callag- 
han is a lawyer also. 

The column under review was num- 
bered 106, and dealt with homicide 
Mr. Deacon began it by saying. “Justi 
fiable homicide is not a subject that it 
would have been necessary to toucn 
a few years ago. Then killings wer 
few and the matter clear-cut in 
mind of everyone.” We would like t 
argue with Mr. Deacon about murde 
being more widespread, per popu 
tion, in 1925 than it was, say, in | 
but we will let that go. The c 
gave a very good résumé of the 


Besides his critical chores he 


as it applies to murder, stiflad 

homicide and manslaughter 
Two prominent Canadian inciers 
had their photographs in SATURD! 
28 years ago this wees, A 
\ 


NIGHT 

Ames, who had been elected Vie 
President of the Russell Motor ( 
Co. Ltd., and J. W. McConnell, wi 


director ft Braz 


Power ( 


had been elected 
lian Traction Light and 
Another photograph was t\atol! 


Rt. Hon. Austin Chamber! in, Ea: 
land’s Secretary of Foreign  \ffatrs 
the Baldwin Government. ‘vith 1M 





stiff, forbidding appearanc ind 
monocle he looked for all ; 
like a clean-shaven Prussi: Junker 
We stifled an urge to draw 
bar mustache on his pict 
what he would look like a |. the [ro 
Chancellor; after all we he e toe 
serve some decorum. 
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